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INTRODUCTION. 


T a time when the subjects of Confession and Ab- 
solution occupy such a prominent place in the re- 
ligious controversies of the day, it may be useful to place 
before our minds the well-considered views of one 
whose name has been honoured in the Church of Eng- 
land for more than three centuries. It is, perhaps, one 
of the faults of a more hurrying age, that religious doc- 
trines and practices are often handled in a loose and 
superficial manner, and without sufficient knowledge of 
the facts of history. These, when properly weighed, 
are found exceedingly valuable, and help us in arriving 
at just conclusions thereon. 

Let me endeavour, by way of introduction, to set before 
the reader a brief sketch of the life of Richard Hooker, 
and of the character of the times in which he lived, 

It appears, from the interesting and admirable memoir 
prefixed to the Oxford edition of his works, and written 
by the famous Izaak Walton, that Richard Hooker was 
born in or near the city of Exeter, about the year 1553; 
that he was educated, first in his native city, and after- 
wards, by the good offices and assistance of Bishop 
Jewel, of Salisbury, at Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
and that both at school and at college he showed him- 
self not only apt and diligent, and of quick apprehension 
in all kinds of knowledge, but also devout and earnest 
in his religion, and ever increasing, not only in learning, 
but in piety. 

Admitted as Fellow of Corpus in 1577, Richard 
Hooker remained and studied there until the time of 
his ordination in (or about) 1581. In the same year he 
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seems to have been summoned (probably by the Bishop 
of London) to preach at St. Paul’s Cross in London. 
For the incidents attaching to this journey, and the 
unhappy marriage to which it ultimately led, we must 
be content to refer our readers to the inimitably quaint 
account of the same in the pages of Izaak Walton. 
Suffice it to say that in 1584 we find Hooker settled in 
his country living of Drayton Beauchamp; married to 
one who “brought him neither beauty nor portion” ; 
but still intent upon his sacred duties and studies, and 
ready (as he himself put it to his favourite pupils, who 
had come to see their former tutor) “not to repine at 
what my wise Creator hath appointed for me, but 

to submit mine to His will, and possess my soul in 
patience and peace.” 

We constantly observe that the current of men’s lives 
seems directed by apparently trivial circumstances ; 
rather we should say, that a wise Providence orders 
and arranges their minutest details. This visit of 
Hooker’s pupils (one of whom was Edwin Sandys, son 
of the Archbishop of York, and the other George Cran- 
mer, grand-nephew of Archbishop Cranmer) was the in- 
direct cause of his advancement to the position of Master 
of the Temple. For Edwin Sandys, begging of his father 
for some more quiet and comfortable position for his 
former preceptor, and the position above mentioned 
falling vacant, Richard Hooker was, in 1585, appointed, 
through the influence of Archbishop Sandys, to that 
office, for which his piety and learning rendered him 
eminently fit. 

The six years between 1585 and 1591, during which 
he occupied this distinguished position, were not years 
of peace and quietness with our author; for we find 
him constantly engaged in controversy with Mr. Walter 
Travers, who, indeed, during some portion of the time, 
was afternoon lecturer at the Temple. The differences 
of views between these two were of a pronounced 
character; insomuch that, to use the quaint language 
of Fuller (Worthies of England, p. 264), “the pulpit 
spake pure Canterbury in the morning, and Geneva in 
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the afternoon, until Travers was silenced.” At length, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Whitgift) deeming it wise 
to prohibit Travers from preaching, the controversy be- 
tween the two divines became of a more public character, 
Travers attacking his opponent’s views with no little 
earnestness, and Hooker justifying them with learning 
and patience. We may trace, indeed, in this contro- 
versy, the origin of the Eccleszastical Polity itself; as to 
which it may be well to quote the very words of Izaak 
Walton. 

“After the publication of his Answer to the Petition 
of Mr. Travers, Mr. Hooker grew daily into greater 
repute with the most learned and wise of the nation; 
but it had a contrary effect in very many of the Temple 
that were zealous for Mr. Travers and for his Church dis- 
cipline ; insomuch that, though Mr. Travers left the place, 
yet the seeds of discontent could not be rooted out of 
that society, by the great reason, and as great meekness, 
of this humble man ; for though the chief benchers gave 
him much reverence and encouragement, yet he there 
met with many neglects and oppositions by those of 
Master Travers’ judgment; insomuch that it turned to 
his extreme grief; and that he might unbeguile and 
win them, he designed to write a deliberate sober 
Treatise of the Church’s power to make canons for the 
use of ceremonies, and by law to impose an obedience 
to them, as upon her children: and this he proposed to 
do in eight books of the Laws of Ecclestastical Polity ; 
intending therein to shew such arguments as should 
force an assent from all men, if reason delivered in sweet 
language, and void of any provocation, were able to 
do it.” 

To give himself more leisure for the prosecution of 
this his design, Richard Hooker craved of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury some quiet country living, saying 
that “God and nature had not intended him for con- 
tentions, but for study and quietness.” He was there- 
upon, by the Archbishop, appointed to the living of 
Boscum, near Salisbury, at which place four books of 
the Polity were prepared. These were published in 1594. 
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In 1595 he was appointed to the parish of Bishopsbourne, 
near Canterbury, where, by a holy and studious life, he 
once again commended himself to the parishioners and 
neighbours. He is described by an eye-witness as an 
“obscure, harmless man: a man in poor clothes, his 
loins usually girt in a coarse gown, or canonical coat: 
of a mean stature, and stooping, and yet more lowly in 
the thoughts of his soul: his body worn out, not with 
age, but study and holy mortifications.” Neither yet 
did this good man escape from malicious accusations as 
to his moral character and conduct—which, being as 
patiently borne as they were falsely invented, were at 
length, by the good offices and diligence of his devoted 
friends, Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer, absolutely 
disproved, so that his accusers were themselves forced 
to confess his innocence. 

There is abundant evidence that before his death at 
Bishopsbourne, in 1600, the whole of the eight books of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity were completed. The first four 
of these were published in 1594; the fifth by itself, in 
1597. The remaining three books seem to have been 
published, not from MHooker’s completed MSS., but 
from the rough draught of them, which came into the 
hands of Archbishop Whitgift, and was by him com- 
mitted to the editorship of Dr. Spenser, a lifelong friend 
of Hooker, and afterwards President of Corpus. Dr. 
Spenser, in his preface to the first five books, published 
together in 1604, states that “there is a purpose of set- 
ting forth the three last books also, their father’s Post- 
humzt. For asin the great declining of his body, spent 
out with study, it was his ordinary petition to Almighty 
God that, if he might live to see the finishing of these 
books, then, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace, (to use 
his own words,) so it pleased God to grant him his 
desire. For he lived till he saw them perfected. : 
But some evil-disposed minds, whether of malice, or 
covetousness, or wicked blind zeal, it is uncertain, as if 
they had been Egyptian midwives, as soon as they 
were born, and their father dead, smothered them, and 
by conveying away the perfect copies, left unto us 
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nothing but certain old, imperfect and mangled draughts, 
dismembered into pieces, . . . not the shadows of 
themselves almost remaining in them. . . . Butsee- 
ing the importunities of many great and worthy persons 
will not suffer them quietly to die and to be buried, it 
is intended that they shall see them as they are. The 
learned and judicious eye will yet perhaps delight itself 
in beholding the goodly lineaments of their well set 
bodies, and in finding out some shadows and resem- 
blances of their father’s face.” 

Dr. Spenser’s intention to publish the three remain- 
ing books was, however, not carried out by himself. 
Much of the necessary work was done under his direc- 
tion; but at his death, in 1614, the whole of Hooker’s 
papers seem to have passed to Dr. King, Bishop of 
London; then to Lambeth Library, where they were 
under the charge successively of Archbishops Abbot, 
Laud, and Ussher. In the year 1651 there came out, 
Of the Laws of Ecclestasticall Policy, the Sixth and 
Ezghth Books. By Richard Hooker. A work long ex- 
pected, and now published, according to the most authen- 
tigue copies. The seventh book appears not to have 
seen the light until 1662, when it was published by 
Gauden, Bishop of Worcester. 

The Sixth Book of the Polzty—as it stands in the 
collected edition, and as now published in separate form 
—appears to treat of quite a different subject from that 
which is appointed for it in the sketch of the whole 
work, or “ What Things are handled in the Books follow- 
ing,” which is prefixed to the collected edition. The 
subject assigned to Book VI. is, “Of the Power of 
Jurisdiction, which the reformed platform claimeth unto 
lay-elders, with others.” 

It will at once be noted that the actual subject of the 
book, as we have it at present, is the doctrine concern- 
ing Confession and Absolution. What confirms the 
idea that the original Sixth Book has been replaced by 
the well-reasoned treatise contained in this little volume, 
is the existence of a MS. in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, containing the original notes 
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and comments of Hooker’s two favourite pupils (in the 
handwriting of each) upon the original Sixth Book. It 
is evident from these notes and comments that our 
author had adhered to his original design, and discussed 
the subject of Lay-Government in the Church ; it being 
even possible to reconstruct his line of argument from 
the remarks made thereon by his pupils. We need not, 
however, regret that those who were responsible for 
putting forth the Ecclestastical Polity saw fit to include 
in it this treatise upon Confession. There can be 
little doubt that the original Sixth Book upon Lay- 
Government in the Church would have been the first to 
perish, if it fell (as appears above) into the hands of 
his Puritan adversaries. But we of these days may be 
thankful that such a wise, sober, and judicious treatise 
upon the subject which it discusses (a treatise, it may be 
added incidentally, which has passed under the critical 
and discriminating eye of Archbishop Ussher, the fruit 
of whose ripe judgment appears in the present text of 
the work) should have been preserved for the instruc- 
tion of the generations to come. May we not even say 
that the hand of a good Providence can herein be seen, 
overruling all events, and causing the “wrath of man” 
to “turn to His praise” ? 

It remains for me to add a few words, as to the times 
in which Richard Hooker lived, and the general charac- 
ter of the religious world in his day. 

When, in the year 1558, Queen Mary died, and her 
sister Elizabeth succeeded to the throne of England, it 
was natural that the Reformers, many of whom were in 
exile upon the Continent, should return as speedily as 
possible to the country from which persecutions had 
banished them. But in many cases, their proceedings 
were extremely ill-advised. Thinking that the tide had 
turned in their own favour, they began “to deface 
images, demolish altars, and to preach, both privately 
and openly, the extreme reforming views which they had 
learned abroad.” But the Queen, though she had already 
shown signs of willingness to favour the reform of the 
Church, was not prepared to countenance these proceed- 
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ings, as they had expected. She had to deal with 
matters with a view to political considerations, as well 
as to those of religion. Her first work was to appoint 
a commission for the revision of Edward VI’s. second 
Prayer Book, and, meanwhile, to issue a proclamation, 
commanding moderation in religious teaching, and to 
enforce, through her own Lord Keeper (at the opening 
of Parliament 1559), the duties of reverent worship on 
the one hand, and the giving over of idolatrous or super- 
stitious practices on the other.!. Formal disputations 
between selected champions on the Romanist and the 
Reforming sides were held in Westminster Abbey. The 
bishops not accepting the Act of Supremacy were 
(with one exception) deprived of their sees. New pre- 
lates (and at this point comes in the incident of the 
Nag’s Head fable) had to be appointed and consecrated. 
Amongst these we find the names of Sandys, Bishop of 
Worcester (afterwards Archbishop of York, and father 
to Richard Hooker’s pupil), and Jewel, Bishop of 
Salisbury, his friend and patron, as mentioned above. 

Those who were responsible for the affairs of the 
Church in those days, had indeed an anxious and a 
difficult position. The condition of the country clergy 
was lamentable. Many parishes were without clergy. 
“There is a great and alarming scarcity of preachers,” 
says Bishop Jewel; “our schools and universities are 
deserted.” 

Upon the whole, it may be said that the bishops and 
Convocation acted in a wise and prudent manner. The 
Articles (then only Thirty-Eight in number) were 
agreed upon by Convocation in 1562 (O.S.), and sanc- 
tioned by the Queen in the following year. In the 
same year (1563) appeared Bishop Jewel’s famous 
Apology of the Church of England. But it will be, 
perhaps, hardly wrong to say (indeed, it was only what 
might be expected) that the preponderance of opinion 
amongst the bishops was in favour of the Reforma- 
tion rather than the Romanist views; and the chief 


1 D’Ewes : Journals of Queen Elizabeth’s Parliaments, p. 12. 
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difficulty experienced by Archbishop Parker was with 
those inclining to Calvinistic doctrines and views, He 
was himself a man of firmness, though moderate in his 
own views, and has been well described as “a fair- 
judging, temperate, earnest man at a time of great 
anxiety and difficulty. He was also especially valuable 
to the Church as an organizer at a time of change and 
confusion.” 

Archbishop Parker was succeeded by Archbishop 
Grindal, himself inclined by disposition to Puritan views. 
We need not perhaps linger upon the eight years of his 
primacy, except to observe that (as was natural) the 
Puritan party felt themselves encouraged to proceed 
more openly. He wassucceeded in 1583 by Archbishop 
Whitgift, who found the difficulties of the Church by no 
means diminished, but rather increased, by the conduct 
of his predecessor. 

We have now nearly arrived at the year (1585) when 
Richard Hooker was made Master of the Temple. It 
will easily be seen that the times were those which 
rendered the presence in such a responsible position of 
one whose learning and piety were both above suspicion 
—a most important accession to the strength of the 
Church of England. Both the universities were strongly 
Puritan. Dr. John Reynolds, the President of Corpus 
in Hooker’s time, was a staunch champion of Puritan 
views. It is Heylin who tells us that “the face of the 
university was so much altered, that there was little to 
be seen in it of the Church of England according to 
the principles and positions upon which it was first re- 
formed.” At Cambridge “there were, through the 
reign of Elizabeth, many more distinguished men than 
at Oxford, but the Puritanism and Calvinism of Cam- 
bridge had been even more decided and aggressive.” 
From Trinity College came Cartwright and Travers, the 
“head and neck” of English Puritanism, while “Drs. 
Humphrey and Reynolds of Oxford were eclipsed in their 
Calvinism by Drs. Whitaker and Good at Cambridge.” 


* Heylin’s Life of Laud, p. 57. 
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We shall probably be ready to agree with the view 
expressed by the Rev. John Keble in his preface to the 
Oxford edition of Hooker’s works, that “in the annals 
of the Church, with more certainty perhaps than in those 
of the world, we may from time to time mark out what 
may be called turning points: points in which every 
thing seems to depend upon some one critical event or 
coincidence at the time, possibly, quite unobserved. : 
One of these critical periods in our own Church history, 
if the editor mistake not, is the latter portion of the 
sixteenth century; and the character and views of 
Hooker mark him (if we may venture to judge of such 
a thing without irreverence) as one specially raised up to 
be the chief human instrument in the salutary inter- 
ference which Divine Providence was then preparing.” 

One point should, in conclusion, be noted, prior to 
the careful study which the treatise upon Confession 
and Absolution deserves. It is this: that the first 
and natural leanings of our author were rather in the 
Puritan direction than any other; and that therefore, 
in the examination of the questions involved, he 
‘was not likely to be biassed by any undue inclination 
towards the errors of Rome. On the other hand, we 
may observe that the times in which he lived were 
such as to render every true son of the Church as care- 
ful to maintain reverence, and to uphold the Church’s 
order, as to resist error and superstition. So that we 
are not surprised to see our author holding a just and 
true balance between Romish pretensions on the one 
hand, and irreverent neglect on the other ; and in this, 
as well as other matters, deserving that epithet of 
“judicious,” which succeeding ages have bestowed upon 
him. 

With these observations—all of which have been 
designed to make both the personality of Richard 
Hooker, and the character of the times in which he 
lived, more real and vivid to the mind of the reader 
than they would otherwise have been—I commend this 
Sixth Book of the Polity to his earnest consideration, 
praying that the blessing of God may rest upon its 
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publication in separate form. I have added, by way 
of Appendix, short notices of most of the writers, es- 
pecially the Fathers of the Church, to whom our author 
makes reference in this treatise. A perusal of these 
will make clearer to our minds the wide range of 
Hooker’s studies, and his complete mastery of the 
subject on which he writes. 


i Fare © 
COLDHARBOUR VICARAGE, SURREY, 
7th October, 1900. 


NOTE. 


THE text which I have followed is, in the 
main, that of the Oxford edition of 
Hooker’s Works, published in 1839. It 
has been slightly altered, in one or two 
places, by a comparison of the latest 
edition of the same, revised by Dean 
Church and Dr. Paget, from which edi- 
tion the division into sections has also 
been adopted. Notes taken from the 
last-named edition are acknowledged by 
the letters GC and, ): 


Analysis of the Contents of 
this Book. 


CEUAP ARE RL: 


OUGHT LAY ELDERS TO HAVE AUTHORITY IN SPIRITUAL 
CAUSES ? 


Sect. J.—The question between us (¢.e. Churchmen and Puritans) 
is, whether all congregations or parishes ought to have 
lay-elders invested with power of jurisdiction in spiritual 
causes. 


Sect. J7.—The Puritan leaders are of opinion that their whole 
scheme of public service, etc., requires the support of 
the laity for its introduction ; and that this will be the 
more readily given if such authority be placed in their 
hands. 


Sect. 177.—The twofold advantage of such a course: the people 
favour it, as being for their own interest ; and the pretended 
divine authority gives encouragement for hope of good suc- 
cess in their enterprises. 


Sect. JV.—It is well, however, that such as uphold this view, 
should consider whether the history of Korah and his 
company (Num. xvi. 3) be not applicable to their own 
circumstances. 


CHAPTER II: 


THE NATURE OF SPIRITUAL JURISDICTION, 


Sect. I.—The difference that exists between the power of ecclesi- 
astical jurzsdiction and that of ecclesiastical order. 


Sect. 1J.—The first of these comes to the Church as a gift from 
Christ Himself; the other is (under Divine guidance) 
15 
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arranged by the Church, according to the variety of 
times, circumstances, etc., in which she is placed. 


[At this point we notice the transition from the original Sixth 
Book to the treatise upon Confession, Satisfaction, and 
Absolution, which has now taken its place.] 


CHAPTER eLIT. 
QF -P-2.N.IT EN-CE. 


Sect. ].—There are two kinds of penitence. One is‘a private duty 

’ towards God ; the other a duty of external discipline. We 

may distinguish between inward and outward repentance 

by calling the first the wzvtwe, the latter the dzsczpline, of 

repentance. The one is shown towards God, the other 

towards men; the one is always, the other only in some 
cases, necessary. 


Sect. JI.—The virtue of repentance is from God only. It is con- 
stantly offered to man (Rev. iii. 20). And it is well to note 
the methods by which the Holy Ghost works to this end. 
Always, by illuminating the eye of faith ; usually, by mak- 
ing the sinner fear the judgment of God upon sin. (So St. 
Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost ; Jonah at Nineveh; 
our Lord’s words concerning Chorazin and Bethsaida ; the 
burning of books at Ephesus, etc. Acts ii. 37 ; Jonah ii. 
BpsVlatta xi 2 tes wAGtSexixinl 7.0102) 


Sect. J77.—-But fear, in itself, does not produce repentance. We 
have also to believe (i.) the possibility, and (ii.) the means, 
of averting evil. Love must be added to fear, before Re- 
pentance ensues : the “ goodness of God” must move us to 
repent. God is seen, by the testimony of Holy Scripture, 
to be full of compassion, and ready to pardon upon man’s 
repentance. ‘Sweet sentences” from the “ grave writings ” 
of the Fathers, e.g. Cassian and Basil, confirming this view. 


Sect, JV.—The above, illustrated from Holy Scripture itself. 
David’s confession effectual, because fear and love were 
therein blended ; Saul’s ineffectual, because only the fear of 
punishment moved him. The Ninevites first feared, but 
afterwards had fear tempered by hope (Jonah iii. 9). The 
prodigal son knew both his own sin and his father’s love. 
We may say, therefore, that “The well-spring of repent- 
ance is faith, first breeding fear, and then love.” 


Sect. V.—The duty of a penitent. Three chief points to be 
noted : Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction. Of these 
three, the first must be deliberate, and does not consist 
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merely in external signs of grief, such as tears, etc., but in 
the aversion of the will from sin ; and a just ‘sorrow, neither 
feigned nor slight, for the sin which we have committed. 


Sect. VI.—The second and third of the duties named above, viz. 
Confession and Satisfaction, belong as well to the disci- 
pline as to the virtue of repentance. (See above, 
section i.) The only difference is, that in the one case 
they are performed to God only, in the other case to men 
as well. The subjects of Confession and Satisfaction may 
therefore be handled together, distinguishing only their 
exercise towards God, and towards men. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Or REPENTANCE, AND OF CONFESSION. 


Sect. .—The discipline of repentance must be carried out in 
accordance with that rule and authority which our Lord 
has given to His Church—in the first place to His Apostles. 
This rule and authority is a sacred trust. They that have 
the ‘‘keys” are God’s stewards: not to profit themselves, 
but to benefit men’s souls. Their duties have to do, not 
only with doctrine, but with discipline ; and for this latter 
they have their own appointed courts, in which, whatever 
is done by way of orderly and lawful proceeding, the Lord 
Himself has promised to ratify. This is the original war- 
rant, given by our Lord (Matt. xviii. 18 ; John xx. 23), and 
acted upon by His Apostles (1 Cor. v. 3; 2 Cor. ii. 6) and 
others (1 Tim. i. 20); only, however, as was seen to be 
good and expedient for the cure of sin. 


Sect. /7.—In former ages, public confession was made by open 
transgressors in the hearing of the whole Church, and 
open acts of penitence were appointed. Secret offenders, 
however, were wont to have their acts of penitence more 
privately appointed, their public confession following these. 


Sect. JJT.—As time went on, and Christianity became less simple 
and less loving, it seemed desirable that voluntary penitents 
should not make open, but private, confession. The Late- 

ran Council (A.D. 1215) decreed that all men should, once a 

year, confess to the priest. The next step was, that the 
Church of Rome lifted penitence into a “sacrament of re- 
mission of sins after baptism.” The illogical results of this 
theory. Views of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas. The 
decree of the Council of Trent, approving the doctrine, and 
ascribing to the words of absolution the chief force and 
operation of their sacrament. It is to be observed that, in 
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this view, the idea of Satisfaction for injuries done to others 
forms no part of the so-called sacrament, since it is not 
performed until after the administration of the sacrament. 


Sect. IV—But is the Romish doctrine concerning compulsory 


Sect. 


Sect. 


Sect, 


Sect. 


confession a true one? Confession of sin to God is, no 
doubt, both necessary and desirable. Views of Tertullian 
and Chrysostom, as to this. Jewish practices concerning 
confession : (1) the general confession of sins on the Day 
of Atonement ; (2) voluntary confessions ; (3) special con- 
fessions, accompanied by special sacrifices ; (4) confessions 
invited (e.g. Achan) after particular offences. The Jewish 
Rabbis commended those who were willing to acknowledge 
their sins before many. 


V.—These confessions, however, were all voluntary. Where, 
in Holy Scripture, is to be found a commandment for com- 
pulsory, to say nothing of auricular, confession? The con- 
fessions made to John the Baptist (Matt. ili. 6), as well as 
those made at Ephesus (Acts xix. 18), were certainly volun- 
tary. St. James’s words (James v. 14, 16) relate to mutual 
acknowledgment of sins among Christians, and to the 
exercise by the elders of the Church of the miraculous 
gifts committed to the early Church, and continued long 
after the Apostles’ days. This was the view of St. Ambrose, 
and also of Cajetan. It was reserved for Cardinal Bellar- 
mine to expound 1 Johni. 9 as only promising forgiveness 
if confession were made to a priest. 


V7.—It may, however, be boldly said, that for many hundred 
years after Christ, the Fathers held no such views. Testi- 
monies of Tertullian, of St. Cyprian, of Salvianus, of St. 
Ambrose, of Gennadius : all of whom speak of public con- 
fessions of sin, but not of auricular confession—a practice 
which Cardinal Bellarmine strives in vain to find in the 
writings of St. Cyprian. 


V7i.—The first of the Fathers to mention private confession 
is Origen. His words, however, relate to the practice 
which began to prevail, of choosing in the first place, 
one priest, with whom to take counsel, before public con- 
fession be made to the Church. He pleads for great care in 
the choice of such an adviser. But both kinds of confes- 
sion, private or public, were solely with a view to the 
assignment of due penance for sins committed, and to 
the claiming of the sympathy and prayers of the Church. 
The testimonies of Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, and others, to 
this effect. 


VI/I.—The change from public to private confession was 
first made by the Greek Church. The ground upon which 
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this was done was, that it was not desirable to make con- 
fession of all sins in public, It was also affirmed that the 
Novatianists took occasion to insult the discipline of the 
Church, their own view being that no man ought to be re- 
admitted to the Church, who was known to have offended 
after baptism. 


Sect. /X.—The practice of the Greek Church, for about a hundred 
years, was that one presbyter in each congregation should 
receive the voluntary confessions of those who had sinned 
after baptism. But presently (after a grievous scandal in 
connection with a minister of the Church) it seemed good 
to Nectarius, Bishop of Constantinople, to abolish the office 
of penitentiary altogether. This change was soon adopted 
by other bishops everywhere. 


Sect, X.—Examination of the charge brought against the truth of 
this story by Cardinal Baronius. He alleges that those who 
put it forth were themselves Novatianists ; but this allega- 
tion can easily be disproved. Then he pretends that it was 
only public confession which Nectarius abolished ; but this 
is wholly at variance with history. Public confessions had 
already been abolished by the first decree referred to in 
section viii. 

Sect. XT—Cardinal Bellarmine’s attack upon the same story ; his 
view being that the first establishment of penitentiaries in 
the Greek Church was only to meet the case of those who 
had publicly sinned after baptism ; that such offenders were 
first to confess privately, then, by direction of the peniten- 
tiary, to make open confession and do public penance ; and 
that whereas, before the Novatian schism, no one had been 
forced to confess publicly any sin, the original canon of the 
Greek Church made such, in the case of public offenders, 
compulsory, the decree of Nectarius only taking away this 
compulsion. But this view can very easily be disproved, by 
the express testimony of Sozomen, and of language used by 
Fabian, Bishop of Rome. 


Sect. XIZ.—A third attack upon the story is that of Hassels of 
Louvain (1551), who alleges that it was only one particular 
confessor, or penitentiary, who was deposed from his office, 
the office itself not being abolished. But this also can be 
disproved, not only by the express words of Eudemon, that 
people would now be left to their own consciences, but also 
by the complaints made of inconvenience that would in con- 
sequence ensue, and by the adoption in other dioceses of 
the change made by Nectarius. 


Sect. XIII.—Why is it, it may be asked, that the Church of Rome 
is so loth to admit that auricular confession was abolished 
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by Nectarius in the Greek Church? Obviously, because it 
would follow that the Greek Church did not hold confession 
as a sacrament ordained by Christ. But if any confession 
could be accounted sacramental in the Greek Church, it 
would be public confession (for this alone was followed by 
absolution) ; and public confession is now, in the Romish 
Church, abolished. The fact is, that the course of ancient 
penitential discipline did not imply any need of auricular 
confession. The testimony of St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, 
Cassian, and Prosper hereon. The extreme views of the 
Romish Church as to auricular confession, stated and con- 
demned. 


Sect. XIV.—The views of the Reformed Churches, on the same 
subject of Confession. French discipline admitted public 
confession, but not private. Testimony of Antoine de 
Chandieu (1534-91) hereon. The Bohemian Church ac- 
knowledges the benefit of public confession in notorious 
cases, but in no case compels it. As to private confes- 
sion, all the Churches of Germany (including the Luthe- 
rans) admit it as beneficial for all men, but place the whole 
benefit of such a practice upon the assurance of God’s par- 
don for sin, conveyed (made sure) to the individual upon 
due repentance, through the ministry of the Church. 


Sect. XV.—The views of the Church of England upon the same 
subject. First, as to public confession. We have a general 
confession in our own daily services. Each man is able to 
supplement this with mental consideration of his own sins ; 
and if true contrition accompany his devotions, he may 
make, in the same way, the general absolution his own. 
Next, as to private confession. The minister’s power to 
absolve is admitted, and private confession is allowed, 
but not commanded. Testimony of Bishop Jewel hereon. 
The inconveniences and perils attending upon confession 
have in some sense caused it to be discouraged ; but 
special provision is made for its use when necessary : (i.) 
in preparation for the holy Eucharist, (ii.) in anticipation of 
death. Views of St. Ambrose as to absolution administered 
in cases of late or death-bed repentance. 


Sect. XVI—The testimony of St. Chrysostom, clearly showing 
that private confession is by no means necessary, but that 


in special cases the aid of the pastor may well and profitably 
be sought, 
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CHAPDER NV. 
OF SATISFACTION. 


Sect. 7.—Having considered the subject of Confession, we now pass 
on (see chap. ili. sect. vi.) to that of Satisfaction. Definition 
of this term: ‘ Whatsoever a penitent should do in the 
humbling himself before God, and testifying by deeds of con- 
trition the same which confession in words pretendeth.” 
The language of Tertullian, St. Chrysostom, St. Cyprian, 
and St. Augustine, fitting in with this definition. The 
phrase of John the Baptist, “‘ works worthy of repentance ” 
(Matt. iii. 8). 


Sect. 1—The only Satisfaction, with regard to God Himself, is 
that made by Christ upon the cross. Faith and repentance 
necessary on man’s part, before he can be fit to receive the 
benefits of His satisfaction. Our faith and repentance only 
to be termed satisfactory to God, inasmuch as His mercy 
requires no more at our hands. 


Sect. [/f—Repentance, the operation of God’s grace within us ; 
Satisfaction, the effect which it produces, either towards 
God or man. We satisfy, in doing that which is sufficient. 
Christ is the great High Priest, Who has made perfect satis- 
faction ; but Christians are likewise priests (Rev. 1. 6) to offer 
praise and thankfulness, whilst we continue in the way of 
life, and the sacrifice of a broken heart, when we fall into sin. 
In this sense, our repentance satisfies God. 


Sect. IV.—And this it does, even though temporal chastisements 
are seen to follow upon sin. Illustrations from Old Testa- 
ment history. Punishment after sin is not revenge, but 
is only sent for our amendment of life. St. Augustine’s 
phrase: “Before forgiveness, they are punishment of 
sinners ; after forgiveness, they are exercises and trials of 
righteous men.” 


Sect. V-—The virtue of repentance, consisting as it does of Con- 
trition, Confession, and Satisfaction (see chap. ili. sect. v.), 
is therefore well spoken of in glowing terms, and with a 
wealth of illustration, as a “full restoration of the seat of 
grace and throne of glory,” etc. 


Sect. VI.—The three especial works of Satisfaction: Prayer, 
Fasts, and Almsdeeds. All of these have, in the perform- 
ance of them, painfulness ; and, in their nature, something 
opposite to sin. St. Cyprian’s earnest words hereon ; and 
Salvianus’ caution that such works have no merit to buy out 
sin, but are only tokens of meek submission. 
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Vi[.—When we come to consider Satisfaction with regard 
to men, we find that often, repentance is of no effect 
without it. The law of the Jews especially rigid in this 
respect. The precepts in Leviticus vi., and the minute 
directions of Jewish Rabbis thereon. 


Vi7[.—The ancient discipline, as shown by the canons of 
the primitive Church, was exceedingly careful that outward 
signs of contrition should be apparent in the offender, and 
full proof given of amendment of life. St. Basil mentions 
seven years of probation, in some instances, before readmis- 
sion to Communion ; the Nicene Synod, under Constantine, 
ordained, in some extreme cases, twelve years of such pro- 
bation. This period, however, might be shortened, either if 
the penitent drew near to death, or if special circumstances 
justified such a course. The various stages of penitence, 
and the gradual approach to the full privileges of the 
Church, The practice of seeking for the intercession of 
martyrs, to shorten such periods of exclusion : St. Cyprian 
thereon, who clearly shows that no absolution, however 
obtained, can be valid without sufficient repentance. 


Sect. [X.—The teaching of the Church of Rome, or “sacramental 


Sect. 


satisfaction.” Wholly mistaking the end or object of Satis- 
faction, and wholly contrary to the order of the primitive 
Church, she has devised a theory that whilst eternal 
punishment is remitted by God, a certain amount of punish- 
ment in hell is allotted to men, which may be lessened or 
wholly done away with, by the merit of good works, either of 
themselves or others. The Pope’s grant necessary, for the 
enjoyment of such privileges. “ By this postern-gate cometh 
in the whole mart of papal indulgences . . . a scorn both to 
God and man.” 


CSUN MER, Wale 
Or ABSOLUTION OF PENITENTS, 


J.—Absolution—what is meant thereby? It can only truly 
come from God (Matt. ix. 2). But as Nathan absolves 
David (2 Sam. xii. 13), so now the Apostles and ministers of 
Christ absolve sinners in His Name: not as prophets, but 
with the “certainty, partly of faith, and partly of human 
experience.” 


Sect. J[.—The difference between ourselves and the Church of 


Rome, both as regards Repentance and Absolution. We 
insist upon the repentance of the heart; they upon “a 
sacramental penance of their own devising.” We desire so 
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to teach that a wounded soul “may learn the way how to 
cure itself” ; their teaching is, “no cure without the priest.” 
With ourselves, it is God who forgives, according to His 
gracious promises ; with them, no absolution but from the 
priest. 


Sect. [I7.—The two restraints, which our Lord has placed upon 


the authority of His ministers, in this respect: (i.) that the 
“cc . $ N28 rE {3 

practice proceed in due order”; (ii.) that it “do not 
extend itself beyond due bounds.” Illustration from the 
history of Joseph, showing that the claim of Romish priests 
to be the sole dispensers of pardon, is absolutely unten- 
able. 


Sect. JV.—The force of Absolution—what it is. The Romish 


Sect. 


Sect. 


Sect. 


view, that it takes away sin. Our view, that it but makes 
us sure of God’s gracious pardon. St. Cyprian on Matthew 
ix.2: Christ the one Absolver—yet not so, but that the 
minister of Christ, in the right performance of his office, 
may declare forgiveness in His name. 


V.—Two things necessary for remission of sins: grace, 
which takes away sin; repentance, as a condition required 
in us. The consoling power of Absolution : the approval by 
Christ’s minister of our repentance, and his assurances of 
pardon in his Master’s Name. This often sorely missed 
when the opportunity for it has been withdrawn. The 
double effect of Absolution : (i.) as regards our sins, it de- 
clares God’s pardon; (ii.) as regards our use of Church 
privileges, it confirms us in the use of them with authority. 
The former, however, can only be held to mean a pro- 
nouncement concerning sinners, ‘according to that which 
may be gathered from outward signs” ; to do more, is to do 
that which passes man’s ability. The latter is absolute—a 
power committed by Christ Himself to His Church. 


VI.—Opposition to this doctrine in the early Church. Ter- 
tullian; the bitterness and severity of his character. His 
view, that certain sins were incapable of forgiveness. 
Novatian holds the same opinion, and his followers frame a 
“bitter canon” to the effect that those who fall into deadly 
sin after baptism are never again to be admitted to the 
Communion. Sketch of Novatianist errors: they include 
second marriages in the number of unpardonable sins. 


Vi7.—Absolution, in the Church of Rome, is too harshly 
enforced ; and yet practically it amounts to a relaxation of 
discipline which has, for many, become a bare formality. 
And this Absolution being given, before works of satisfaction 
are imposed, these latter are simply works to be performed, 
or, it may be, remitted by indulgences from the Pope. 
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Sect. VIIT.—We may estimate the true force and effect of Absolu- 
tion by considering the threefold character of sin. There 
is, first, the act of sin ; next, the stain or pollution of sin ; 
and lastly, the punishment due to sin. The act of sin, God 
alone can remit, in that His purpose is never to call it to 
account ; the stain of sin, He cleanses by His Holy Spirit ;_ 
and from the punishment of sin, He alone can deliver. The 
ministerial sentence of private Absolution can, therefore, 
only declare that which God has done. Illustrations of this 
from the Old Testament, and from the writings of Peter 
Lombard and of St. Jerome. 


Sect. IX.—The Romish Church has, however, forsaken such 
doctrine as this, and has advanced the discipline of repent- 
ance tothe rank of a sacrament, of which Absolution is the 
outward sign. This it has done on the authority of a canon 
of the Council of Florence, which adopted the idea from 
Thomas Aquinas, forgetting that no sacrament can in itself 
work grace, and that grace can only come through the 
Divine presence in the ministry of the sacrament. 


Sect. X.—Further expression of the view stated above. Cardinal 
Bellarmine has written much against the Protestant opinions 
as to sacramental grace, but has much misrepresented them. 
We do not look upon sacraments as empty signs, or teach 
that the only effect of them is Divine instruction ; but just 
as we distinguish between the Divine and the human 
natures of our Lord, so we distinguish between the outward 
sign in a sacrament and the secret concurrence of God’s 
Holy Spirit therewith. The elements, and the words used, 
may be called seals of God’s truth; but only the Spirit, 
affixed to those elements and words, has power of operation 
within the soul. The views of Thomas Aquinas not im- 
plicitly followed by the Church of Rome, which now teaches 
that grace is an immediate effect of the outward sign, and 
that God’s own motion gives efficacy thereto. Views of St. 
Cyprian in opposition to this modern view. 


Sect. XI—Thus the difference between the Protestant and 
Romish doctrine is, that we claim that to the outward sign 
God is pleased to join His Holy Spirit—a position which 
they cannot accept. The Councils of Florence and of Trent 
define that “sacraments contain and confer grace”; our 
doctrine is that the Holy Spirit works with, but not by, the 
outward sign. The agreement of the Protestant view, with 
that of the old schoolmen. The doctrine of the Church of 
England on this point, restated and illustrated. 


Sect, XI/.—Applying these principles to the so-called Sacrament 
of Penitence, it will be seen that the Romish teaching 
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amounts to this, that the ministry of the priest, and his 
Absolution, is a cause from which forgiveness proceeds as 
an effect. And yet abundant testimony is given, not only 
by their divines, but also by the Council of Trent, that any 
man who turns to God with his whole heart is at once for- 
given, which would seem to be quite at variance with the 
teaching of the Romish Church, and to fit in exactly with 
the teaching of our Church. 


Sect. XJ77.—But to meet this difficulty, they have two answers 
ready. The one, that Absolution produces inward repent- 
ance, often absent from the mind of the so-called penitent ; 
the other, that penitents are only forgiven of God, in that 
they desire to receive Absolution from the priest. Examina- 
tion and condemnation of both these as erroneous and 
absurd. 


Sect. X[V.—The right use of Absolution. The testimony of men’s 
conscience, concerning their own unforgiven sins, hard to 
bear. This observed even by infidels and heathens. Illus- 
tration, the Roman Emperor Tiberius. In such cases the 
help and guidance of the ministry is often most useful. 


Sect. X V.—Let us take as an instance, the case of one who thinks 
that he has committed an unpardonable sin. Such a sin 
our Saviour mentions as possible (Mark iii. 29, 30). Ex- 
amination of the meaning of this passage, which has often 
been misunderstood. 


Sect. X V7,—Or again, the case of those who feel that their repent- 
ance is insufficient, their prayers cold, their fastings insuffi- 
cient. To such, the timely and helpful counsels of wise 
ministers, speaking with authority in God’s Name, may 
often bring peace and consolation. Such helps, though not 
laid of necessity upon any, can be forbidden to none. 


Sect. XV/I.—In conclusion, it should be urged that sincerity, not 
excitement, is the true measure of repentance. God looks 
at the heart, not at that which is outward. Comfortable 
words of St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine as to this: 
“ Lord, in Thy book and volume of life all shall be written, 
as well the least of Thy saints as the chiefest.” 
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THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE LAWS OF 
ECCEESIASTICAL -POLITY:; 


CONTAINING THEIR FIFTH ASSERTION, THAT OUR LAWS ARE 
CORRUPT AND REPUGNANT TO THE LAWS OF GOD, IN 
MATTER BELONGING TO THE POWER OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
JURISDICTION, IN THAT WE HAVE NOT THROUGHOUT ALL 
CHURCHES CERTAIN LAY-ELDERS ESTABLISHED FOR THE 
EXERCISE OF THAT POWER.! 


THE MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS SIXTH BOOK. 


I. The question between us, whether all congregations or par- 
ishes ought to have lay-elders invested with power of juris- 
diction in spiritual causes. 

II, The nature of spiritual jurisdiction. 

III. Of Penitency, the chiefest end propounded by spiritual juris- 
diction. Two kinds of penitency ; the one a private duty 
towards God, the other a duty of external discipline. Of 
the virtue of Repentance, from which the former duty pro- 
ceedeth, and of Contrition, the first part of that duty. 

IV. Of the discipline of Repentance instituted by Christ, practised 
by the Fathers, converted by the schoolmen into a sacra- 
ment; and of Confession, that which belongeth to the 
virtue of Repentance, that which was used among the Jews, 
that which papacy imagineth a sacrament, and that which 
ancient discipline practised. 

V. Of Satisfaction, 

VI. Of Absolution of Penitents. 


Clryny Ti Re 


OUGHT LAY-ELDERS TO HAVE AUTHORITY IN 
SPIRITUAL CASES? 


[r.] HE same men which in heat of contention do 
hardly either speak or give ear to reason, being 


1 The first and second chap-_ subject. But when we come to 
ters of this Book have un- chapter iii. we see that the 
doubtedly reference to this fe writer passes away to that 


Ch. i. § 2 
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after sharp and bitter conflicts retired’ to a calm re- 
membrance of all their former proceedings ; the causes 
that brought them into quarrel, the course which their 
striving affections have followed, and the issue where- 
unto they are’ come, may peradventure, as troubled 
waters, in small time, of their own accord, by certain 
easy degrees settle themselves again, and so recover that 
clearness of well-advised judgment whereby they shall 
stand at the length indifferent both to yield and admit 
any reasonable satisfaction, where before they could not 
endure with patience to be gainsayed. Neither will I 
despair of the like success in these unpleasant contro- 
versies touching ecclesiastical polity; the time of 
silence,” which both parts have willingly taken to 
breathe, seeming now as it were a pledge of all men’s 
quiet contentment to hear with more indifferency the 
weightiest and last remains of that cause, jurisdiction,® 
dignity, dominion ecclesiastical.® For, let not any 
imagine, that the bare and naked difference of a few 
ceremonies could either have kindled so much fire, or 
have caused it to flame so long; but that the parties 
which herein laboured mightily for change and (as they 
say) for reformation, had somewhat more than this 
mark whereat to aim. 

[2.] Having therefore drawn out a complete form, as 
they suppose, of public service to be done to God, and 
set down their plot for the office of the ministry in that 
behalf, they very well knew how little their labours so 
far forth bestowed would avail them in the end, without 
a claim of jurisdiction to uphold the fabric which they 
have erected ; and this neither likely to be obtained but 


by the strong hand of the 


which is indeed the proper sub- 
ject matter of the Book, viz., 
Confession, Satisfaction, and 
Absolution. See the headings 
as printed on p. 27, “The matter 
contained in this Sixth Book.” 

1 Retired: ze. brought back 
again. — 

2 It will be seen from the In- 


people, nor the people un- 


troduction above, that the first 
four Books of the “ Polity ” were 
published in 1594; the fifth 
Book, in 1597. The remaining 
Books were completed, but not 
published, at the time of Hook- 
er’s death in 1600. 

° Book vi. (original draught), 

* Book vii. > Book viii. 
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likely to favour it ; the more, if overture were made of 
their own interest, right, and title thereunto, Where- 
upon there are many which have conjectured this to be 
the cause, why in all the projects of their discipline (it 
being manifest that their drift is to wrest the key of 
spiritual authority out of the hands of former governors, 
and equally to possess therewith the pastors of all 
several congregations) the people, first for surer ac- 
complishment, and then for better defence thereof, are 
pretended ' necessary actors in those things, whereunto 
their ability for the most part is as slender as their title 
and challenge unjust. 

[3.] Notwithstanding (whether they saw it necessary 
for them to persuade the people, without whose help 
they could do nothing, or else, which I rather think, the 
affection which they bear towards this new form of 
government made them to imagine it God’s own ordi- 
nance) their doctrine is, that, by the law of God, there 
must be for ever in all congregations certain lay-elders, 
ministers of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, inasmuch as our 
Lord and Saviour by testament (for so they presume) 
hath left all ministers or pastors in the Church executors 
equally to the whole power of spiritual jurisdiction, and 
with them hath joined the people as colleagues. By 
maintenance of which assertion there is unto that part 
apparently gained a twofold advantage, both because 
the people in this respect are much more easily drawn 
to favour it, as a matter of their own interest ; and for 
that, if they chance to be crossed by such as oppose 
against them, the colour of divine authority, assumed 
for the grace and countenance of that power in the 
vulgar sort, furnisheth their leaders with great abundance 
of matter, behoveful for their encouragement to proceed 
always with hope of fortunate success in the end, con- 
sidering their cause to be as David’s was, a just defence 
of power given them from above, and consequently, 
their adversaries’ quarrel the same with Saul’s, by whom 
the ordinance of God was withstood. 

17.e. By the Puritan party. ment to the laity. See Ban- 


It was part of their plan to give croft’s Dangerous Positions, 
some share of Church govern- Bookiv. chapter 12. 
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[4.] Now, on the contrary side, if their surmise prove 
false ; if such,! as in justification whereof no evidence 
sufficient either hath been or can be alleged, (as I hope 
it shall clearly appear after due examination and trial,) 
let them consider whether those words of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram against Moses and against Aaron,’ 
“It is too much that ye take upon you, seeing all the 
congregation is holy,” be not the very true abstract and 
abridgment of all their published Admonitions, De- 
monstrations, Supplications, and Treatises whatsoever, 
whereby they have laboured to avoid? the rooms of 
their spiritual superiors before authorized, and to ad- 
vance the new fancied sceptre of lay-presbyterial power. 


CHAT TE Rain: 
THE NATURE OF SPIRITUAL JURISDICTION. 


[1.] But before there can be any settled determination, 
whether truth do rest on their part or on ours, touching 
lay-elders, we are to prepare the way thereunto by ex- 
plication of some things requisite and very needful to be 
considered ; as, first, how besides that spiritual power 
which is of order, and was instituted for performance of 
those duties whereof there hath been speech already 
had, there is in the Church no less necessary a second 
kind, which we call the power of jurisdiction. When 
the Apostle doth speak of ruling the Church of God, 
and of receiving accusations,* his words have evident 
reference to the power of jurisdiction. Our Saviour’s 
words to the power of order, when he giveth his dis- 
ciples charge, saying, “Preach: baptize: do this in 
remembrance of me.”® <A bishop (saith Ignatius) doth 
bear the image of God and of Christ; of God in ruling, 
of Christ in administering, holy things. By this there- 


1 The sentence is somewhat > Mark xvi. 15 ; Matt. xxviii. 
involved. But the construction 19; I Cor. xi. 24. 
would seem to be, ‘If such ° Tina pev Tov Ocov, @s airiov 
(views are erroneous),” etc. TOV ov kai KUptov. ’Emioxotov 
2 Num. xvi. 3. be, & OS dp xvepéa, Geov eixova cop- 
% Avoid : ze. make empty. obyra" Kata pev cae) apxew, Gcov, 
SUAC(S XX. 26.3) 801 ti v.et Os kata O€ 70 leparevery Xpicrod. 
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fore we see a manifest difference acknowledged between 
the power of ecclesiastical order, and the power of juris- 
diction ecclesiastical. 

[2.] The spiritual power of the Church being such as 
neither can be challenged by right of nature, nor could 
by human authority be instituted, because the forces 
and effects thereof are supernatural and divine, we are 
to make no doubt or question but that from him which 
is the Head it hath descended unto us that are the 
body now invested therewith, He gave it for the 
benefit and good of souls, as a mean to keep them in 
the path which leadeth unto endless felicity, a bridle to 
hold them within their due and convenient bounds, and, 
if they do go astray, a forcible help to reclaim them. 
Now although there be no kind of spiritual power, for 
which our Lord Jesus Christ did not give both com- 
mission to exercise and direction how to use the same; 
although his laws in that behalf, recorded by the holy 
evangelists, be the only ground and foundation where- 
upon the practice of the Church must sustain itself ; yet, 
as all multitudes, once grown to the form of societies, 
are even thereby naturally warranted to enforce upon 
their own subjects particularly those things which pub- 
lic wisdom shall judge expedient for the common good ; 
so it were absurd to imagine the Church itself, the most 
glorious amongst them, abridged of this liberty, or to 
think that no law, constitution, or canon, can be further 
made either for limitation or amplification in the prac- 
tice of our Saviour’s ordinances, whatsoever occasion be 
offered through variety of times and things, during the 
state of this inconstant world, which bringeth forth daily 
such new evils as must of necessity by new remedies be 
redressed, and did both of old enforce our venerable 
predecessors, and will always constrain others, sometime 
to make, sometime to abrogate, sometime to augment, 
and again to abridge sometime ; in sum, often to vary, 
alter, and change customs incident unto the manner 
of exercising that power which doth itself continue 
always one and the same. I therefore conclude that 
spiritual authority is a power which Christ hath given 
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to be used over them which are subject unto it for 
the eternal good of their souls, according to his own 
most sacred laws and the wholesome positive consti- 
tutions of his Church. 

1 In doctrine referred unto action and practice, as this 
is which concerns spiritual jurisdiction, the first sound 
and perfect understanding is the knowledge of the end, 
because thereby both use doth frame, and contemplation 
judge, all things. 

CHAPTER III. 
OF PENITENCE. 


[1.] Seeing that the chiefest cause of spiritual juris- 
diction is to provide for the health and safety of men’s 
souls, by bringing them to see and repent their grievous 
offences committed against God, as also to reform all 
injuries offered with the breach of Christian love and 
charity towards their brethren in matters of ecclesiasti- 
cal cognizance ;* the use of this power shall by so much 
the plainlier appear, if first the nature of repentance 


itself be known. 


1 At this point, we may refer 
our readers to the Introduction, 
in which the history of the 
Sixth Book is noted at some 
length. The learned editors of 
the latest edition of Hooker’s 
works (Dean Church and Canon 
Paget) are of opinion that the 
point of transition from the 
original draft of the Sixth Book, 
tothe treatise upon Penitence, 
is to be found at the words, 
“The virtue of repentance in 
the heart of man,” ete. (§ 2 on 
page 34)—“ if not before.” May 
the present editor be permitted 
to conjecture, that the point of 
transition is more likely to be at 
the words, ‘We are by repen- 
tance, etc.,” a few lines below, 
and that the paragraphs “In 
doctrine referred,” etc., and the 
opening sentences of chapter 


ili., are the somewhat strained 
connection, from the pen of the 
original editor, between the 
opening of a treatise upon Lay 
Government, and the main 
body of another treatise upon 
Penitence? 

® This clause (“in matters of 
ecclesiastical cognizance”) is, as 
the edition of Dean Church and 
Canon Paget points out, “no 
doubt inserted with especial 
purpose of qualifying the gene- 
ral expression before, of ‘re- 
forming all injuries,’ etc., and 
so avoiding the claim of extreme 
prerogative, which the Puritans 
urged in order to draw all cases 
into their spiritual courts.” In 
future notes from the edition 
above named, I shall acknow- 
ledge them by the reference 
HNC atiaval 12.” 
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y We are by repentance to appease whom we offend by 
sin. For which cause, whereas all sin deprives us of the 
favour of Almighty God,/our way of reconciliation with 
him is the inward secret repentance of the heart ; which 
inward repentance alone sufficeth, unless some special 
thing, in the quality of sin committed, or in the party 
that hath done amiss, require more. //For besides our 
submission in God’s sight, repentance must not only pro- 
ceed to the private contentation! of men, if the sin be a 
crime injurious ; but also further, where the wholesome 
discipline of God’s Church exacteth a more exemplary 
and open satisfaction.” /Now the Church being satisfied 
with outward repentance, as-God is with inward, it shall 
not be amiss, for more perspicuity, to term this latter 
always the virtue, the former the discipline of repent- 
ance: which discipline hath two sorts of penitents to 
work upon, inasmuch as it hath been accustomed to lay 
the offices of repentance on some seeking, others shun- 
ning them ; on some at their own voluntary request, on 
others altogether against their wills, as shall hereafter 
appear by store of ancient examples. Repentance being, 
therefore, either in the sight of God alone, or else with 
the notice also of men: without the one,? sometimes 
thoroughly performed, but always practised more or less 
in our daily devotions and prayers, we can have no 
remedy for any fault; whereas the other‘ is only re- 
quired in sins of a certain degree and quality: the one 
necessary for ever, the other so far forth as the laws and 
order of God’s Church shall make it requisite. The 


to make it manifest, for that it 


* Contentation: z.e. satisfying 
is not a work which can come 


the claims of men, or making 


reparation to them. 

* Poenitentiz secundz, et 
unius, quanto in actu negotium 
est, tanto potior probatio est, 
ut non sola conscientia profera- 
tur, sed aliquo etiam actu admin- 
istretur.” “Second penitency, 
following that before baptism, 
and being not more than once 
admitted in one man, requireth 
by so much the greater labour 


again in trial, but must be there- 
fore with some open solemnity 
executed, and not left to be dis- 
charged with the privity of con- 
science alone.” Tertull. de 
Peenit. [c. 9]. 

8 ze. repentance in the sight 
of God. 

4 Ze. repentance with 
notice of men. 
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nature, parts, and effects of the one always the same ; 
the other limited, extended, and varied by infinite 
occasions. 

[2.] The virtue of repentance in the heart of man is 
God’s handy-work, a fruit or effect of divine grace, 
which grace continually offereth itself even unto them 
that have forsaken it, as may appear by the words of 
Christ in St. John’s Revelation,’ “I stand at the door 
and knock”: nor doth he only knock without, but also 
within assist to open, whereby access and entrance is 
given to the heavenly presence of that saving power, 
which maketh man a repaired temple for God’s good 
Spirit again to inhabit. And albeit the whole train of 
virtues which are implied in the name of grace be 
infused at one instant; yet because, when they meet 
and concur unto any effect in man, they have their 
distinct operations rising orderly one from another, it is 
no unnecessary thing that we note the way or method 
of the Holy Ghost in framing man’s sinful heart to 
repentance. A work, the first foundation whereof is 
laid by opening and illuminating the eye of faith, 
because by faith are discovered the principles of this 
action, whereunto, unless the understanding do first 
assent, there can follow in the will towards penitency no 
inclination at all. Contrariwise, the resurrection of the 
dead, the judgment of the world to come, and the end- 
less misery of sinners, being apprehended, this worketh 
fear ; such as theirs was who, feeling their own distress 
and perplexity in that passion, besought our Lord’s 
Apostles earnestly to give them counsel what they 
should do.” For fear is impotent and unable to advise 
itself; yet this good it hath, that men are thereby made 
desirous to prevent, if possibly they may, whatsoever 
evil they dread. The first thing that wrought the 
Ninevites’ repentance, was fear of destruction within 
forty days :* signs and miraculous works of God, being 
extraordinary representations of divine power, are com- 
monly wont to stir any the most wicked with terror, 
lest the same power should bend itself against them. 


1 Rey. iii. 20. Acts il. 3% 3 Jonah iii, 5. 
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And because tractable minds, though guilty of much 
sin, are hereby moved to forsake those evil ways which 
make his power in such sort their astonishment and 
fear, therefore our Saviour denounced his curse against 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, saying, that, if Tyre and Sidon 
had seen that which they did, those signs which pre- 
vailed little with the one would have brought the others 
to repentance.’ As the like thereunto did in the men 
given to curious arts, of whom the apostolic history 
saith,” that “fear came upon them, and many which had 
followed vain sciences burnt openly the very books out 
of which they had learned the same.” As fear of con- 
tumely and disgrace amongst men, together with other 
civil punishments, are a bridle to restrain from any 
heinous acts whereinto men’s outrage would otherwise 
break ; so the fear of divine revenge and punishment, 
where it takes place, doth make men desirous to be rid 
likewise from that inward guiltiness of sin wherein they 
would else securely continue. 

[3.] Howbeit, when faith has wrought a fear of the 
event of sin, yet repentance hereupon ensueth not, un- 
less our belief conceive both the possibility and means 
to avert evil ; the possibility, inasmuch as God is merci- 
ful and most willing to have sin cured; the means, 
because he hath plainly taught what is requisite and 
shall suffice unto that purpose. The nature of all wicked 
men is, for fear of revenge to hate whom they most 
wrong; the nature of hatred, to wish that destroyed which 
it cannot brook; and from hence arise the furious 
endeavours of godless and obdurate sinners to extinguish 
in themselves the opinion of God, because they would 
not have him to be, whom execution of endless woe 
doth not suffer them to love. 

Every sin against God abateth, and continuance in sin 
extinguisheth, our love towards him, It was therefore 
said to the angel of Ephesus, having sinned,’ “ Thou art 
fallen away from thy first love”; so that, as we never 
decay in love till we sin, in like sort neither can we 
possibly forsake sin, unless we first begin again to love. 


fot. Matt-xi. 21. 2VACtS x1 xe Li 70kOs 3 Rev. ii. 5. 


Ch. iii. § 3. 
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What is love towards God, but a desire of union with 
God? And shall we imagine a sinner converting him- 
self to God, in whom there is no desire of union with 
God presupposed? I therefore conclude, that fear 
worketh no man’s inclination to repentance, till some- 
what else have wrought in us love also; our love and 
desire of union with God ariseth from the strong conceit 
which we have of his admirable goodness ; the goodness 
of God which particularly moveth unto repentance is, 
his mercy towards mankind, notwithstanding sin: for, 
let it once sink deeply into the mind of man, that how- 
soever we have injured God, his very nature is averse 
from revenge, except unto sin we add obstinacy, other- 
wise always ready to accept our submission as a full 
discharge or recompense for all wrongs; and can we 
choose but begin to love him whom we “have offended ? 
or can we but | begin to grieve that we have offended him 
whom we love? Repentance considereth sin as a breach 
of the law of God, an act obnoxious! to that revenge, 
which notwithstanding may be prevented if we pacify 
God in time. 

The root and beginning of penitency, therefore, is the 
consideration of our own sin, as a cause which hath 
procured the wrath, and a subject which doth need the 
mercy, of God. For unto man’s understanding there 
being presented, on the one side, tribulation and anguish 
upon every soul that doth evil; on the other, eternal 
life unto them which by continuance in well-doing seek 
glory, and honour, and immortality : on the one hand, a 
curse to the children of disobedience; on the other, to 
lovers of righteousness all grace and benediction: yet 
between these extremes that eternal God, from whose 
unspotted justice and undeserved mercy the lot of each 
inheritance proceedeth, is so inclinable rather to shew 
compassion than to take revenge, that all his speeches 
in holy Scripture are almost nothing else but entreaties 
of men to prevent destruction by amendment of their 
wicked lives ; all the works of his providence little other 
than mere allurements of the just to continue stedfast, 


1 Obnoxious : z.e. liable. 
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and of the unrighteous to change their course; all his 
dealings and proceedings towards true converts, as have 
even filled the grave writings of holy men with these 
and the like most sweet sentences :1 “ Repentance (if I 
may so speak) stoppeth God in his way, when being 
provoked by crimes past he cometh to revenge them 
with most just punishments; yea, it tieth as it were the 
hands of the avenger, and doth not suffer him to have 
his will.” Again,? “The merciful eye of God towards 
men hath no power to withstand penitency, at what 
time soever it comes in presence.” And again, “God 
doth not take it so in evil part, though we wound that 
which he hath required us to keep whole, as that after 
we have taken hurt there should be in us no desire to 
receive his help.” Finally, lest I be carried too far in so 
large a sea, “There was never any man condemned of 
God but for neglect, nor justified except he had care, of 
repentance.” 

[4.] From these considerations, setting before our eyes 
our inexcusable both unthankfulness in disobeying so 
merciful, foolishness in provoking so powerful a God, 
there ariseth necessarily a pensive and corrosive desire 
that we had done otherwise; a desire which suffereth us 
to foreslow no time,’ to feel no quietness within our- 
selves, to take neither sleep nor food with contentment, 
never to give over supplications, confessions, and other 
penitent duties, till the light of God’s reconciled favour 
shine in our darkened soul. 

Fulgentius asking the question,* why David’s confes- 
sion should be held for effectual penitence, and not 
Saul’s? answereth, that the one hated. sin, the other 
feared only punishment in this world: Saul’s acknow- 
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ledgment of sin was fear; David’s, both fear and also 
love. 

This was the fountain of Peter’s tears, this the life 
and spirit of David’s eloquence, in those most admirable 
hymns entitled Penitential, where the words of sorrow 
for sin do melt the very bowels of God remitting it; 
and the comforts of grace in remitting sin carry him 
which sorrowed rapt as it were into heaven, with ecsta- 
sies of joy and gladness. The first motive of the Nine- 
vites unto repentance, was their belief in a sermon of 
fear, but the next and most immediate, an axiom of 
love ;1 “Who can tell whether God will turn away his 
fierce wrath, that we perish not?” No conclusion such 
as theirs, “ Let every man turn from his evil way,” but 
out of premises such as theirs were, fear and love. 
Wherefore the well-spring of repentance is faith, first 
breeding fear, and then love; which love causes hope, 
hope resolution of attempt ;* “I will go to my Father, 
and say, I have sinned against heaven, and against 
thee” ; that is to say, I will do what the duty of a con- 
vert requireth. 

[5.] Now in a penitent’s or a convert’s duty there are 
included, first, the aversion ® of the will from sin; 
secondly, the submission of ourselves to God by suppli- 
cation and prayer; thirdly, the purpose of a new life, 
testified with present works of amendment : which three 
things do very well seem to be comprised in one defini- 
tion by them which handle repentance, as a virtue that 
hateth, bewaileth, and showeth a purpose to amend sin. 
We offend God in thought, word, and deed: to the first 
of which three, they make contrition; to the second, 
confession ; and to the last, our works of satisfaction 
answerable.* 

Contrition doth not here import those sudden pangs 
and convulsions of the mind which cause sometimes the 
most forsaken of God to retract their own doings; it is 
no natural passion, or anguish, which riseth in us against 
our wills, but a deliberate aversion of the will of man 


> 
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from sin; which being always accompanied with grief, 
and grief oftentimes partly with tears, partly with other 
external signs, it hath been thought that in these things 
contrition doth chiefly consist: whereas the chiefest 
thing in contrition is, that alteration whereby the will, 
which was before delighted with sin, doth now abhor 
and shun nothing more. But forasmuch as we cannot 
hate sin in ourselves without heaviness and grief, that 
there should be in us a thing of such hateful quality, the 
will averted from sin must needs make the affection 
suitable ; yea, there is great reason why it should so do: 
for since the will by conceiving sin hath deprived the 
soul of life, and of life there is no recovery without 
repentance, the death of sin ; repentance not able to kill 
sin, but by withdrawing the will from it; the will un- 
possible to be withdrawn, unless it concur with a con- 
trary affection to that which accompanied it before in 
evil; is it not clear that as an inordinate delight did 
first begin sin, so repentance must begin with a just 
sorrow, a sorrow of heart, and such a sorrow as renteth ! 
the heart ; neither a feigned nor a slight sorrow; not 
feigned, lest it increase sin, nor slight, lest the pleasures 
of sin overmatch it? 

[6.] Wherefore of grace, the highest cause from which 
man’s penitency doth proceed ; of faith, fear, love, hope, 
what force and efficiency they have in repentance ; of 
parts and duties thereunto belonging, comprehended in 
the schoolmen’s definitions ; finally, of the first among 
those duties, contrition, which disliketh and bewaileth 
iniquity, let this suffice. 

And because God will have offences by repentance 
not only abhorred within ourselves, but also with hum- 
ble supplication displayed before him, and a testimony 
of amendment to be given, even by present works 
worthy repentance, in that they are contrary to those 
we renounce and disclaim; although the virtue of re- 
pentance do require that her other two parts, confession 
and satisfaction, should here follow; yet seeing they 
belong as well to the discipline as to the virtue of 


1 Renteth : ze. rendeth. 
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repentance, and only differ for that in the one they are 
performed to man, in the other to God alone I had 
rather distinguish them in joint-handling, than handle 
them apart, because in quality and manner of practice 
they are distinct. 


CHAPTER LY 
OF REPENTANCE, AND OF CONFESSION. 


[1]. Our Lord and Saviour in the sixteenth of St. 
Matthew’s gospel giveth his Apostles regiment’ in 
general over God’s Church.? For they that have the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven are thereby signified to 
be stewards of the house of God, under whom they 
guide, command, judge, and correct his family. The 
souls of men are God’s treasure, committed to the trust 
and fidelity of such as must render a strict account for 
the very least which is under their custody. God hath 
not invested them with power to make a revenue there- 
of, but to use it for the good of them whom Jesus Christ 
hath most dearly bought. 

And because their office therein consisteth of sundry 
functions, some belonging to doctrine, some to disci- 
pline, all contained in the name of the Keys; they have 
for matters of discipline, as well litigious as criminal, 
their courts and consistories erected by the heavenly 
authority of his most sacred voice, who hath said, Dic 
Ecclesi@,® Tell the Church ; against rebellious and con- 
tumacious persons which refuse to obey their sentence, 
armed they are* with power to eject such out of the 
Church, to deprive them of the honours, rights, and 
privileges of Christian men, to make them as heathens 
and publicans, with whom society was hateful. 

Furthermore, lest their acts should be slenderly 
accounted of, or had in contempt, whether they admit to 
the fellowship of saints or seclude from it, whether they 
bind offenders or set them again at liberty, whether they 
remit or retain sins, whatsoever is done by way of 
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orderly and lawful proceeding, the Lord himself hath 
promised to ratify. This is that grand original warrant, 
by force whereof the guides and prelates in God’s 
Church, first his Apostles, and afterwards others follow- 
ing them successively, did both use and uphold that 
discipline, the end whereof is to heal men’s consciences, 
to cure their sins, to reclaim offenders from iniquity, and 
to make them by repentance just.! 

Neither hath it of ancient time, for any other respect, 
been accustomed to bind by ecclesiastical censures, to 
retain so bound till tokens of manifest repentance 
appeared, and upon apparent repentance to release, 
saving only because this was received as a most ex- 
pedient method for the cure of sin. 

[2.] The course of discipline in former ages reformed 
open transgressors by putting them into offices of open 
penitence, especially confession, whereby they declared 
their own crimes in the hearing of the whole Church, 
and were not from the time of their first convention ” 
capable of the holy mysteries of Christ till they had 
solemnly discharged this duty. 

Offenders in secret knowing themselves altogether as 
unworthy to be admitted to the Lord’s table, as the 
others which were withheld ; being also persuaded, that 
if the Church did direct them in the offices of their 
penitency, and assist them with public prayers, they 
should more easily obtain that they sought, than by 
trusting wholly to their own endeavours ; finally, having 
-no impediment to stay them from it but bashfulness, 
which countervailed not the former inducements, and 
besides was greatly eased by the good construction 
which the charity of those times gave to such actions, 
wherein men’s piety and voluntary care to be reconciled 
to God did purchase them much more love than their 
faults (the testimonies of common frailty) were able to 
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procure disgrace, they made it not nice to use’ some 
one of the ministers of God, by whom the rest might 
take notice of their faults, prescribe them convenient 
remedies, and in the end, after public confession, all join 
in prayer unto God for them. 

[3.]| The first beginner of this custom had the more 
followers, by means of that special favour which always 
was with good consideration shewed towards voluntary 
penitents above the rest. 

But as professors of Christian belief grew more in 
number, so they waxed worse; when kings and princes 
had submitted their dominions unto the sceptre of Jesus 
Christ, by means whereof persecution ceasing, the Church 
immediately became subject to those evils which peace 
and security bringeth forth; there was not now that 
love which before kept all things in tune, but every- 
where schisms, discords, dissensions amongst men, con- 
venticles of heretics, bent more vehemently against the 
sounder and better sorts than very infidels and heathens 
themselves ; faults not corrected in charity, but noted 
with delight, and kept for malice to use when the dead- 
liest opportunities should be offered. 

Whereupon, forasmuch as public confessions became 
dangerous and prejudicial to the safety of well-minded 
men, and in divers respects advantageous to the enemies 
of God’s Church, it seemed first unto some, and after- 
wards generally, requisite, that voluntary penitents 
should surcease from open confession. 

Instead whereof, when once private and secret con- 
fession had taken place with the Latins, it continued as 
a profitable ordinance, till the Lateran council had de- 
creed” that all men once ina year at the least should con- 
fess themselves to the priest. So that being a thing thus 
made both general and also necessary, the next degree 


1 Made it not nice to use: Ze. Makes nice of no vile hold to 
had no hesitation in using. Cf. stay him up.” 
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of estimation whereunto it grew, was to be honoured 
and lifted up to the nature of a sacrament; that as 
Christ did institute Baptism to give life, and the Eucharist 
to nourish life, so Penitency might be thought a sacra- 
ment ordained to recover life, and Confession a part of 
the sacrament. 

They define therefore their private penitency! to be a 
sacrament of remitting sins after baptism: the virtue of 
repentance, a detestation of wickedness with full purpose 
to amend the same, and with hope to obtain pardon at 
God’s hands. 

Wheresoever the Prophets cry Refent, and in the 
Gospel Saint Peter maketh the same exhortation to the 
Jews as yet unbaptized,” they would have the virtue of 
repentance only to be understood ; the sacrament, where 
he adviseth Simon Magus to repent,* because the sin of 
Simon Magus was after baptism. 

Now although they have only external repentance for 
a sacrament, internal for a virtue, yet make they sacra- 
mental repentance nevertheless to be composed of three 
parts, contrition, confession, and satisfaction. Which is 
absurd ; because contrition, being an inward thing, be- 
longeth to the virtue and not to the sacrament of repent- 
ance, which must consist of external parts, if the nature 
thereof be external. Besides, which is more absurd, 
they leave out absolution, whereas some of their school- 
divines,* handling penance in the nature of a sacrament, 
and being not able to espy the least resemblance of a 
sacrament save only in absolution, (for a sacrament by 
their doctrine must both signify and also confer or 
bestow some special divine grace,) resolved themselves, 
that the duties of the penitent could be but mere 
preparations to the sacrament, and that the sacrament 
itself was wholly in absolution. And albeit Thomas? 
with his followers have thought it safer to maintain, as 
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well the services of the penitent, as the words of the 
minister, necessary unto the essence of their sacrament ; 
the services of the penitent, as a cause material ; the 
words of absolution, as a formal, for that by them all 
things else are perfected to the taking away of sin; 
which opinion now reigneth in all their schools, since 
the time that the council of Trent* gave it solemn 
approbation, seeing they all make absolution, if not the 
whole essence, yet the very form whereunto they ascribe 
chiefly the whole force and operation of their sacrament ; 
surely to admit the matter as a part, and not to admit 
the form, hath small congruity with reason. 

Again, forasmuch as a sacrament is complete, having 
the matter and form which it ought, what should lead 
them to set down any other parts of sacramental repent- 
ance, than confession and absolution, as Durandus hath 
done?? 

For, touching satisfaction, the end thereof, as they 
understand it, is a further matter which resteth after the 
sacrament administered, and therefore can be no part of 
the sacrament. 

Will they draw in contrition with satisfaction, which 
are no parts, and exclude absolution, (a principal part,) 
yea, the very complement, form, and perfection of the 
rest, as themselves account it? 

[4.] But for their breach of precepts in art it skilleth 
not, if their doctrine otherwise concerning penitency, 
and in penitency touching confession, might be found 
true. 

We say, let no man look for pardon, which doth 
smother and conceal sin where in duty it should be re- 
vealed. 

The cause why God requireth confession to be made 
to him is, that thereby testifying a deep hatred of our 


* Sess. xiv. c. 3. ‘“Docet materia hujus sacramenti ipsius 
sanctasynodussacramentipceni- pcenitentis actus, nempe con- 
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own iniquity, the only cause of his hatred and wrath 
towards us, we might, because we are humble, be so 
much the more capable of that compassion and tender 
mercy which knoweth not how to condemn sinners that 
condemn themselves. 

If it be our Saviour’s own principle, that the conceit 
we have of our debt forgiven, proportioneth our thank- 
fulness and love to him at whose hands we receive 
pardon ;' doth not God foresee that they which with 
ill-advised modesty seek to hide their sin like Adam, 
that they which rake it up under ashes, and confess it 
not, are very unlikely to requite with offices of love 
afterwards the grace which they show themselves un- 
willing to prize at the very time when they sue for it ; 
inasmuch as their not confessing what crimes they have 
committed isa plain signification how loth they are that 
the benefit of God’s most gracious pardon should seem 
great? Nothing more true than that of Tertullian,” 
“Confession doth as much abate the weight of men’s 
offences, as concealment doth make them heavier. For 
he which confesseth hath purpose to appease God ; he, 
a determination to persist and continue obstinate, which 
keeps them secret to himself.” St. Chrysostom, almost 
in the same words, “ Wickedness is by being acknow- 
ledged lessened, and doth but grow by being hid. If 
men having done amiss let it slip, as though they knew 
no such matter, what is there to stay them from falling 
into one and the same evil? To call ourselves sinners 
availeth nothing, except we lay our faults in the balance, 
and take the weight of them one by one. Confess thy 
crimes to God, disclose thy transgressions before thy 
Judge, by way of humble supplication and suit, if not 
with tongue, at the least with heart, and in this sort 
seek mercy. A general persuasion that thou art a 
sinner will neither so humble nor bridle thy soul, as if 
the catalogue of thy sins examined severally be con- 
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tinually kept in mind. This shall make thee lowly in 
thine own eyes; this shall preserve thy feet from falling, 
and sharpen thy desires towards all good things. The 
mind, I know, doth hardly admit such unpleasant re- 
membrances ; but we must force it, we must constrain it 
thereunto. It is safer now to be bitten with the 
memory, than hereafter with the torment of sin.” + 

The Jews, with whom no repentance for sin is avail- 
able without confession, either conceived in mind or 
uttered, (which latter kind they call usually confession 
delivered by word of mouth,)” had first that general con- 
fession which once every year was made both severally 
by each of the people for himself upon the day of ex- 
piation, and by the priest for them all.? On the day of 
expiation the high-priest maketh three express con- 
fessions, acknowledging unto God the manifold trans- 
gressions of the whole nation, his own personal offences 
likewise, together with the sins, as well of his family as 
of the rest of his rank and order. 

They had again their voluntary confessions, at the 
times and seasons when men, bethinking themselves of 
their wicked conversation past, were resolved to change 
their course, the beginning of which alteration was still 
confession of sins. 

Thirdly, over and besides these, the law imposed upon 
them also that special confession, which they call con- 
fession of that particular fault for which we namely * seek 
pardon at God’s hands.° 

The words of the law concerning confession in this 
kind are as followeth: “When a man or woman shall 
commit any sin that men commit, and transgress against 
the Lord, their sin which they have done (that is to say, 
the very deed itself in particular) they shall acknow- 
ledge,” 

In Leviticus, after certain transgressions there men- 
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tioned, we read the like: “ When a man hath sinned in 
any one of these things, he shall then confess, how in 
that thing he hath offended.” 1 For such kind of special 
sins they had also special sacrifices ; wherein the manner 
was, that the offender should lay his hands on the head 
of the sacrifice which he brought, and should there make 
confession to God, saying,” “ Now, O Lord, that I have 
offended, committed sin, and done wickedly in thy sight, 
this or this being my fault ; behold I repent me, and am 
utterly ashamed of my doings ; my purpose is, never to 
return more to the same crime.” 

“None of them, whom either the house of judgment 
had condemned to die, or of them which are to be 
punished with stripes, can be clear by being executed or 
scourged, till they repent and confess their faults.” 

Finally, there was no man amongst them at any time, 
either condemned to suffer death, or corrected, or chas- 
tised with stripes, none ever sick and near his end, but 
they called upon him to repent and confess his sins.? 

Of malefactors convict by witnesses, and thereupon 
either adjudged to die, or otherwise chastised, their cus- 
tom was to exact, as Joshua did of Achan, open con- 
fession : + “ My son, now give glory to the Lord God of 
Israel ; confess unto him, and declare unto me what thou 
hast committed : conceal it not from me.” 

Concerning injuries and trespasses, which happen 
between men, they highly commend such as will 
acknowledge before many. ° “It is in him which 
“repenteth accepted as a high sacrifice, if he will confess 
“before many, make them acquainted with his over- 
“sichts, and reveal the transgressions which have passed 
“between him and any of his brethren ; saying, I have 
“verily offended this man, thus and thus I have done 
“unto him ; but behold I do now repent and am sorry. 
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“Contrariwise, whosoever is proud, and will not be 
“known of his faults, but cloaketh them, is not yet 
“come to perfect repentance ; for so it is written, ‘He 
“that hides his sins shall not prosper’:” which words 
of Solomon they do not further extend than only to 
sins committed against men, which are in that respect 
meet before men to: be acknowledged particularly. 
“ But in sins between man and God, there is no necessity 
that man should himself make any such open and par- 
ticular recital of them” ; to God they are known, and of 
us it is required, that we cast not the memory of them 
carelessly and loosely behind our backs, but keep in 
mind, as near as we can, both our own debt, and his 
grace which remitteth the same. 

[5.] Wherefore, to let pass Jewish confession, and to 
come unto them which hold confession in the ear of the 
priest commanded, yea, commanded in the nature of a 
sacrament, and thereby so necessary that sin without it 
cannot be pardoned; let them find such a command- 
ment in holy Scripture, and we ask no more. 

John the Baptist was an extraordinary person ; his 
birth, his actions of life, his office extraordinary. It is 
therefore recorded for the strangeness of the act, but not 
set down as an everlasting law for the world, that to him 
Jerusalem and all Judea made confession of their sins ; ? 
besides, at the time of this confession, their pretended 
sacrament of repentance, as they grant, was not yet 
instituted; neither was it sin after baptism, which 
penitents did there confess. When that which befell 
the seven sons of Sceva, for using the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in their conjurations, was notified to Jews 
and Grecians in Ephesus,’ it brought a universal fear 
upon them, insomuch that divers of them, which had 
believed before, but not obeyed the laws of Christ, as 
they should have done, being terrified by this example, 
came to the Apostle, and confessed their wicked deeds. 
Which good and virtuous act no wise man, as I suppose, 
will disallow, but commend highly in them, whom God’s 
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good Spirit shall move to do the like when need re- 
quireth. Yet neither hath this example the force of 
any general commandment or law, to make it necessary 
for every man to pour into the ears of the priest what- 
soever hath been done amiss, or else to remain ever- 
lastingly culpable and guilty of sin; in a word, it 
proveth confession practised as a virtuous act, but not 
commanded as a sacrament. 

Now concerning St. James’s exhortation, whether the 
former branch be considered, which said,‘ “Is any sick 
among you ? let him call for the ancients of the Church, 
and let them make their prayers for him” ; or the latter, 
which stirreth up all Christian men unto mutual acknow- 
ledgment of faults amongst themselves, “ Lay open your 
minds, make your confessions one to another ” ; is it not 
plain, that the one hath relation to that gift of healing, 
which our Saviour promised his Church, saying,*? “ They 
shall lay their hands on the sick, and the sick shall 
recover health ” ; relation to that gift of healing, where- 
by the Apostle imposed his hands on the father of 
Publius,? and made him miraculously a sound man ; 
relation, finally, to that gift of healing, which so long 
continued in practice after the Apostles’ times; that 
whereas the Novatianists denied the power of the 
Church of God in curing sin after baptism, St. Ambrose 
asked them again,* “Why it might not as well prevail 
with God for spiritual as for corporal and bodily health ; 
yea, wherefore (saith he) do ye yourselves lay hands on 
the diseased, and believe it to be a work of benediction 
or prayer, if haply the sick person be restored to his 
former safety?” And of the other member, which 
toucheth mutual confession, do not some of themselves, 
as namely Cajetan,® deny that any other confession is 
meant, than only that “which seeketh either association 
of prayers, or reconciliation, or pardon of wrongs?” Is 
it not confessed by the greatest part of their own 
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retinue,! that we cannot certainly affirm sacramental 
confession to have been meant or spoken of in this 
place? Howbeit, Bellarmine,’ delighted to run a 
course by himself where colourable shifts of wit will but 
make the way passable, standeth as formally for this 
place, and not less for that in St. John than for this. 
St. John saith,? “If we confess our sins, God is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness”: doth St. John say, If we confess 
to the priest, God is righteous to forgive ; and, if not, 
that our sins are unpardonable? No, but the titles of 
God, just and righteous, do import that he pardoneth sin 
only for his promise sake; “And there is not (they 
say) any promise of forgiveness upon confession made 
to God without the priest”; not any promise, but 
with this condition, and yet this condition nowhere 
expressed. 

Is it not strange, that the Scripture, speaking so much 
of repentance and of the several duties which appertain 
thereunto, should ever mean, and nowhere mention, 
that one condition, without which all the rest is utterly 
of none effect ? or will they say, because our Saviour 
hath said to his ministers, “ Whose sins ye retain,” etc., 
and because they can remit no more than what the 
offenders have confessed, that therefore, by the virtue 
of his promise, it standeth with the righteousness of 
God to take away no man’s sins until, by auricular con- 
fession, they be opened unto the priest ? 

[6.] They are men that would seem to honour 
antiquity, and none more to depend upon the reverend 
judgment thereof. I dare boldly affirm, that for many 
hundred years after Christ, the Fathers held no such 
opinion ; they did not gather by our Saviour’s words 
any such necessity of seeking the priest’s absolution 
from sin by secret and (as they now term it) sacra- 
mental confession. Public confession they thought 
necessary by way of discipline, not private confession, 
as in the nature of a sacrament, necessary. 
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For, to begin with the purest times, it is unto them 
which read and judge without partiality a thing most 
clear, that the ancient éfouordynous or confession, 
defined by Tertullian’ to be a discipline of humiliation 
and submission, framing men’s behaviour in such sort 
as may be fittest to move pity ; the confession which 
they used to speak of in the exercise of repentance, was 
made openly in the hearing of the whole, both eccle- 
siastical consistory and assembly. 

This is the reason wherefore he perceiving that divers 
were better content their sores should secretly fester 
and eat inward, than be laid so open to the eyes of 
many, blameth greatly their unwise bashfulness ; and, 
to reform the same, persuadeth with them, saying,” 
“ Amongst thy brethren and fellow-servants, which are 
partakers with thee of one and the same nature, fear, 
joy, grief, sufferings, (for of one common Lord and 
Father we have all received one spirit,) why shouldest 
thou not think with thyself, that they are but thine 
own self? wherefore dost thou avoid them, as likely to 
insult over thee, whom thou knowest subject to the 
same haps? At that which grieveth any one part, the 
whole body cannot rejoice, it must needs be that the 
whole will labour and strive to help that wherewith a 
part of itself is molested.” 

St. Cyprian, being grieved with the dealings of them 
who in time of persecution had through fear betrayed 
their faith, and notwithstanding thought by shift to 
avoid in that case the necessary discipline of the Church, 
wrote for their better instruction the book entitled De 
Lapsis; a treatise concerning such as had openly for- 
saken their religion, and yet were loth openly to confess 
their fault in such manner as they should have done: in 
which book he compareth with this sort of men, certain 
others which had but a purpose only to have departed 
from the faith; and yet could not quiet their minds, 
till this very secret and hidden fault was confessed :* 
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“ How much both greater in faith, (saith St. Cyprian,) and 
also as touching their fear better, are those men who 
although neither sacrifice nor libel’ could be objected 
against them, yet because they thought to have done 
that which they should not, even this their intent they 
dolefully open unto God’s priests? They confess that 
whereof their conscience accuseth them, the burden that 
presseth their minds they discover ; they foreslow not of 
smaller and slighter evils to seek remedy.” He saith, 
they declared their fault, not to one only man in private, 
but revealed it to God’s priests ; they confessed it before 
the whole consistory of God’s ministers. 

Salvianus, (for I willingly embrace their conjecture, 
who ascribe those homilies to him which have hitherto 
by common error passed under the counterfeit name of 
Eusebius Emisenus,)” I say Salvianus, though coming 
long after Cyprian in time, giveth nevertheless the 
same evidence for this truth, in a case very little 
different from that before alleged. His words are these, 
“Whereas, most dearly beloved, we see that penance 
oftentimes is sought and sued for by holy souls, which 
even from their youth have bequeathed themselves a 
precious treasure unto God, let us know that the in- 
spiration of God’s good Spirit moveth them so to do 
for the benefit of his Church, and let such as are 
wounded learn to inquire for that remedy, whereunto 
the very soundest do thus offer and obtrude as it were 
themselves, that if the virtuous do bewail small offences, 
the others cease not to lament great. And surely, 
when a man, that hath less need, performeth, sud ocudzs 
Ecclesi@, in the view, sight, and beholding of the whole 
Church, an office worthy of his faith and compunction 
for sin, the good which others thereby reap is his own 
harvest, the heap of his rewards groweth by that which | 
another gaineth, and, through a kind of spiritual usury, 
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from that amendment of life which others learn by him, 
there returneth lucre into his coffers.” 

The same Salvianus, in another of his homilies, 
“If faults haply be not great and grievous, (for 
example, if a man have offended in word, or in desire, 
worthy of reproof, if in the wantonness of his eye, or 
the vanity of his heart,) the stains of words and 
thoughts are by daily prayer to be cleansed, and by 
private compunction to be scoured out: but if any 
man, examining inwardly his own conscience, have 
committed some high and capital offence, as, if by 
bearing false witness he have quelled and betrayed his 
faith, and by rashness of perjury have violated the 
sacred name of truth; if with the mire of lustful 
uncleanness he hath sullied the veil of baptism, and the 
gorgeous robe of virginity ; if, by being the cause of 
any man’s death, he have been the death of the new 
man within himself; if, by conference with soothsayers, 
wizards, and charmers, he hath enthralled himself to 
Satan: these and such like committed crimes cannot 
thoroughly be taken away with ordinary, moderate, and 
secret satisfaction; but greater causes do _ require 
greater and sharper remedies, they need such remedies 
as are not only sharp, but solemn, open, and public.” ” 
Again, “Let that soul (saith he) answer me, which 
through pernicious shamefacedness is now so abashed 
to acknowledge his sin zz conspectu fratrum, before 
his brethren, as he should have been so abashed 
to commit the same, what he will doin the presence 
of that Divine tribunal, where he is to stand arraigned 
in the assembly of a glorious and celestial host?” 

I will hereunto add but St. Ambrose’s testimony ; 
for the places which I might allege are more than the 
cause itself needeth: “There are many (saith he) * who, 
fearing the judgment that is to come, and feeling in- 
ward remorse of conscience, when they have offered 
themselves unto penitency, and are enjoined what they 
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shall do, give back for the only scar! which they think 
that public supplication will put them unto.” He 
speaketh of them which sought voluntarily to be 
penanced, and yet withdrew themselves from open con- 
fession, which they that are penitents for public crimes 
could not possibly have done, and therefore it cannot be 
said he meaneth any other than secret sinners in that place. 

Gennadius, a presbyter of Marseilles, in his book 
touching Ecclesiastical Assertions, maketh but two 
kinds of confession necessary: the one in private to 
God alone for smaller offences; “ Although (saith he) ” 
a man be bitten with a conscience of sin, let his will be 
from thenceforward to sin no more; let him, before he 
communicate, satisfy with tears and prayers, and then 
putting his trust in the mercy of Almighty God (whose 
wont is to yield to godly confession) let him boldly 
receive the sacrament. But I speak this of such as 
have not burdened themselves with capital sins. Them 
I exhort to satisfy first by public penance, that so being 
reconciled by the sentence of the priest, they may com- 
municate safely with others.” 

Thus still we hear of public confessions, although 
the crimes themselves discovered were not public; we 
hear that the cause of such confessions was not the 
openness, but the greatness, of men’s offences ; finally, 
we hear that the same, being now held by the Church 
of Rome to be sacramental, were the only penitential 
confessions used in the Church for a long time, and 
esteemed as necessary remedies against sin. 

They which will find auricular confessions in 
Cyprian, therefore, must seek out some other passage 
than that which Bellarmine allegeth;* “Whereas in 
smaller faults which are not committed against the 
Lord Himself, there is a competent time assigned unto 
penitency, and that confession is made, after that ob- 
servation * and trial had been had of the penitent’s 
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behaviour, neither may any communicate till the bishop 
and clergy have laid their hands upon him; how much 
more ought all things to be warily and stayedly 
observed, according to the discipline of the Lord, in 
these most grievous and extreme crimes?” St. 
Cyprian’s speech is against rashness in admitting 
idolaters to the holy communion, before they had 
shewed sufficient repentance, considering that other 
offenders were forced to stay out their time. and that 
they made not their public confession, which was the 
last act of penitency, till their life and conversation nad 
been seen into, not with the eye of auricular scrutiny, 
but of pastoral observation, according to that in the 
council of Nice, where thirteen years being set for the 
penitency of certain offenders, the severity of this 
decree is mitigated with special caution:' “That, in all 
such cases, the mind of the penitent, and the manner 
of his repentance, is to be noted, that as many as with 
fears and tears and meekness, and the exercise 
of good works, declared themselves to be converts 
indeed, and not in outward appearance only, towards 
them the bishop at his discretion might use more 
lenity.” If the council of Nice suffice not, let Gratian, 
the founder of the canon law, expound Cyprian, who 
sheweth,” that the stint of time in penitency, is either 
to be abridged or enlarged, as the penitent’s faith and 
behaviour shall give occasion. “I have easilier found 
out men (saith St. Ambrose)*® able to keep themselves 
free from crimes, than conformable to the rules which 
in penitency they should observe.” St. Gregory, bishop 
of Nyssa, complaineth and inveigheth bitterly against 
them, who in the time of their penitency lived even as 
they had done always before:* “ Their countenance 
as cheerful, their attire as neat, their diet as costly, 
and their sleep as secure as ever, their worldly business 
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purposely followed, to exile pensive thoughts from their 
minds, repentance pretended, but indeed nothing less 
expressed.” These were the inspections of life, where- 
unto St.Cyprian alludeth ; as for auricular examinations, 
he knew them not. 

[7.] Were the Fathers then without use of private 
confession as long as public was in use? I affirm no 
such thing. The first and ancientest that mentioneth 
this confession is Origen, by whom it may seem that 
men, being loth to present rashly themselves and their 
faults unto the view of the whole Church, thought it 
best to unfold first their minds to some one special 
man of the clergy, which might either help them him- 
self, or refer them to a higher court, if need were. “Be 
therefore circumspect (saith Origen)! in making choice 
of the party to whom thou meanest to confess thy sin ; 
know thy physician before thou use him; if he find thy 
malady such as needeth to be made public, that others 
may be the better by it, and thyself sooner helped, his 
counsel must be obeyed.” That which moved sinners 
thus voluntarily to detect themselves both in private 
and in public, was fear to receive with other Christian 
men the mysteries of heavenly grace, till God’s ap- 
pointed stewards and ministers did judge them worthy. 
It is in this respect that St. Ambrose findeth fault with 
certain men which sought imposition of penance, and 
were not willing to wait their time, but would be 
presently admitted communicants.2 ‘“ Such people 
(saith he) do seek, by so rash and preposterous desires, 
rather to bring the priest into bonds than to loose 
themselves.”? In this respect it is that St. Augustine 
hath likewise said,* “ When the wound of sin is so wide, 
and the disease so far gone, that the medicinable body 
and blood of our Lord may not be touched, men are by 
the bishop’s authority to sequester themselves from the 
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altar, till such time as they have repented, and be after! 
reconciled by the same authority.” 

Furthermore, because the knowledge how to handle 
our Own sores is no vulgar and common art, but we 
either carry towards ourselves, for the most part, an 
-over-soft and gentle hand, fearful of touching too near 
the quick; or else, endeavouring not to be partial, we 
fall into timorous scrupulosities, and sometimes into 
those extreme discomforts of mind, from which we 
hardly do ever lift up our heads again ; men thought it 
the safest way to disclose their secret faults, and to 
crave imposition of penance from them whom our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath left in his Church to be spiritual and 
ghostly physicians, the guides and pastors of redeemed 
souls, whose office doth not only consist in general per- 
suasions unto amendment of life, but also in private 
particular cure of diseased minds. 

Howsoever the Novatianists presume to plead against 
the Church (saith Salvianus) ? that “every man ought 
to be his own penitentiary, and that it is a part of our 
duty to exercise, but not of the Church’s authority to 
impose or prescribe, repentance”; the truth is other- 
wise, the best and strongest of us may need, in such 
cases, direction:* “What doth the Church in giving 
penance, but shew the remedies which sin requireth? 
or what do we in receiving the same, but fulfil her pre- 
-cepts ? what else but sue unto God with tears and fasts, 
that his merciful ears may be opened?” St. Augus- 
tine’s exhortation is directly to the same purpose: * 
“ Let every man whilst he hath time judge himself, and 
change his life of his own accord; and when this is 
resolved, let him, from the disposers of the holy sacra- 
ments,® learn in what manner he is to pacify God’s 
displeasure.” But the greatest thing which made men 
forward and willing, upon their knees, to confess what- 
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soever they had committed against God, and in no wise 
to be withheld from the same with any fear of disgrace, 
contempt or obloquy, which might ensue, was their 
fervent desire to be helped and assisted with the prayers 
of God’s saints. Wherein, as St. James doth exhort 
unto mutual confession,! alleging this only for a reason, 
that just men’s devout prayers are of great avail with 
God: so it hath been heretofore the use of penitents for 
that intent to unburden their minds, even to private 
persons, and to crave their prayers. Whereunto Cas- 
sianus alluding, counselleth:” “That if men possessed 
with dulness of spirit be themselves unapt to do that 
which is required, they should in meek affection seek 
health at the least by good and virtuous men’s prayers 
unto God for them.” And to the same effect Gregory, 
bishop of Nyssa :° “ Humble thyself, and take unto thee 
such of thy brethren as are of one mind, and do bear 
kind affection towards thee, that they may together 
mourn and labour for thy deliverance. Shew me thy 
bitter and abundant tears, that I may blend my own 
with them.” 

But because of all men there is or should be none in 
that respect more fit for troubled and distressed minds 
to repair unto, than God’s ministers, he proceedeth fur- 
ther:* “Make the priest, as a father, partaker of thy 
affliction and grief; be bold to impart unto him the 
things that are most secret, he will have care both of 
thy safety and of thy credit.” 

“Confession (saith Leo)° is first to be offered to God, 
and then to the priest, as to one which maketh sup- 
plication for the sins of penitent offenders.” Suppose 
we, that men would ever have been easily drawn, much 
less of their own accord have come, unto public confes- 
sion, whereby they knew they should sound the trumpet 
of their own disgrace; would they willingly have done 


1 Jas. v. 16. * Tbid. 
ua CassianncolaZzoncnce > Leo, Ep. 80 ad Episcop. 
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qui alios acerbe judicant (ad fin.  Peoenit. d. 1. c. suffictt. 
p- 137) 
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this, which naturally all men are loth to do, but for the 
singular trust and confidence which they had in the 
public prayers of God’s Church? “Let thy mother, the 
Church, weep for thee (saith Ambrose),! let her wash 
and bathe thy faults with her tears: our Lord doth love 
that many should become suppliant for one.” In like 
sort, long before him, Tertullian:? “Some few assem- 
bled make a Church, and the Church is as Christ him- 
self; when thou dost therefore put forth thy hands to 
the knees of thy brethren, thou touchest Christ, it is 
Christ unto whom thou art a supplicant: so when they 
pour out tears over them, it is even Christ that taketh 
compassion; Christ which prayeth when they pray: 
neither can that easily be denied, for which the Son is 
himself contented to become a suitor.” 

[8.] Whereas in these considerations, therefore, volun- 
tary penitents had been long accustomed, for great and 
grievous crimes, though secret, yet openly both to repent 
and confess as the canons of ancient discipline required ; 
the Greek Church first, and in process of time the Latin, 
altered this order, judging it sufficient and more con- 
venient, that such offenders should do penance and 
make confession in private only. The cause why the 
Latins did, Leo declareth, saying,’ “ Although that ripe- 
ness of faith be commendable, which for the fear of 
God doth not fear to incur shame before all men; yet 
because every one’s crimes are not such, that it can be 
free and safe for them to make publication of all things 
wherein repentance is necessary ; let a custom, so unfit 
to be kept, be abrogated, lest many forbear to use reme- 
dies of penitency, whilst they either blush or are afraid 
to acquaint their enemies with those acts, for which the 
laws may take hold upon them. Besides, it shall win 
the more to repentance, if the consciences of sinners be 
not emptied into the people’s ears.” And to this only 
cause doth Sozomen‘ impute the change which the 
Grecians made, by ordaining throughout all churches 


' Ambr. lib. ii. de Poenit. c. to. * Leo, Ep. 80. 
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certain penitentiaries' to take the confessions, and 
appoint the penances of secret offenders. Socrates? 
(for this also may be true, that more inducements than 
one did set forward an alteration so generally made) 
affrmeth the Grecians (and not unlikely) to have 
specially respected therein the occasion, which the 
Novatianists took at the multitude of public penitents, 
to insult over the discipline of the Church, against which 
they still cried out wheresoever they had time and place, 
“He that sheweth sinners favour, doth but teach the 
innocent to sin”: and therefore they themselves ad- 
mitted no man to their communion upon any repentance 
which once was known to have offended after baptism, 
making sinners thereby not the fewer, but the closer 
and the more obdurate, how fair soever their pretence 
might seem. 

[9.] The Grecians’ canon, for some one presbyter in 
every Church to undertake the charge of penitency, and 
to receive their voluntary confessions which had sinned 
after baptism, continued in force for the space of above 
one hundred years,’ till Nectarius, and the bishops of 
churches under him, began a second alteration, abolish- 
ing even that confession which their penitentiaries took 
in private. There came to the penitentiary of the 
Church of Constantinople a certain gentlewoman, and 
to him she made particular confession of her faults 
committed after baptism, whom thereupon he advised 
to continue in fasting and prayer, that as with tongue 
she had acknowledged her sins, so there might appear 
likewise in her some work worthy of repentance: but 
the gentlewoman goeth forward, and detecteth herself 
of a crime, whereby they were forced to disrobe an 
ecclesiastical person, that is, to degrade a deacon of the 
same Church. When the matter by this mean came to 
public notice, the people were in a kind of tumult 


' ‘Penitentiaries: ze. confes- 5 From the schism of Nova- 
sors. tian, circ. 253, to the episcopate 
* Probably Nicephorus, re- of Nectarius, circ. 391. (C.and 
ferring to Socrates (lib. xii. cap. _P..) 
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offended, not only at that which was done, but much 
more, because the Church should thereby endure open 
infamy and scorn. The clergy was perplexed and alto- 
gether doubtful what way to take, till one Eudzmon, 


‘born in Alexandria, but at that time a priest in the 


Church of Constantinople, considering that the cause of 
voluntary confession, whether public or private, was 
especially to seek the Church’s aid, as hath been before 
declared, lest men should either. not communicate with 
others, or wittingly hazard their souls if so be they did 
communicate, and that the inconvenience which grew to 
the whole Church was otherwise exceeding great, but 
especially grievous by means of so manifold offensive 
detections, which must needs be continually more, as 
the world did itself wax continually worse, (for antiquity, 
together with the gravity and severity thereof, saith 
Sozomen, had already begun by little and little to de- 
generate into loose and careless living, whereas before 
offences were less, partly through bashfulness in them 
which open their own faults, and partly by means of 
their great austerity which sate as judges in this busi- 
ness,) these things Eudemon having weighed with him- 
self, resolved! easily the mind of Nectarius, that the 
penitentiaries’ office must be taken away, and for par- 
ticipation in God’s holy mysteries every man be left to 
his own conscience ; which was, as he thought, the only 
means to free the Church from danger of obloquy and 
disgrace. ‘Thus much (saith Socrates)? I am _ the 
bolder to relate, because I received it from Eudzemon’s 
own mouth, to whom mine answer was at that time, 
Whether your counsel, sir, have been for the Church’s 
good, or otherwise, God knoweth. But I see you have 
given occasion, whereby we shall not now any more 
reprehend one another's faults, nor observe that apos- 
tolic precept which saith, Have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, but rather be ye also re- 


? Resolved: z.e. persuaded : *-Soct.. Histednecles.libj- wv. 
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provers of them.” With Socrates, Sozomen both agreeth 
in the occasion of abolishing penitentiaries ; and, more- 
over, testifieth also,! that in his time, living with the 
younger Theodosius, the same abolition did still con- 
tinue, and that the bishops had in a manner every where 
followed the example given them by Nectarius. 

[10.] Wherefore, to implead the truth of this history, 
Cardinal Baronius allegeth that Socrates, Sozomen, and 
Eudzmon were all Novatianists ; and that they falsify * 
in saying, (for so they report,) that as many as held the 
consubstantial being of Christ, gave their assent to the 
abrogation of the fore-rehearsed canon. The sum is, he 
would have it taken for a fable, and the world to be 
persuaded that Nectarius did never any such thing.® 
Why then should Socrates first, and afterwards Sozo- 
men, publish it? To please their pew-fellows, the dis- 
ciples of Novatian? A poor gratification, and they 
very silly friends that would take lies for good turns. 
For the more acceptable the matter was, being deemed 
true, the less they must needs (when they found the 
contrary) either credit, or affect* him which had de- 


1 Sozom. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. fuisse credendum est.” Jd¢dem. 
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“ Sacerdos ille merito a Nec- 
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ceived them. Notwithstanding, we know that joy and 
gladness, rising from false information, do not only 
make men so forward to believe that which they first 
hear, but also apt to scholy‘ upon it, and to report as 
true whatsoever they wish were true. But so far is 
Socrates from any such purpose, that the fact ? of Nec- 
tarius, which others did both like and follow, he doth 
disallow and reprove. His speech to Eudzemon, before 
set down, is proof sufficient that he writeth nothing but 
what was famously ? known to all, and what himself did 
wish had been otherwise. As for Sozomen’s correspon- 
dency with heretics, having shewed to what end the 
Church did first ordain penitentiaries, he addeth im- 
mediately, that Novatianists, which had no care of 
repentance, could have no need of this office. Are these 
the words of a friend or enemy? Besides, in the entrance 
of that whole narration, “‘ Not to sin (saith he)* at all, 
would require a nature more divine than ours is: but 
God hath commanded to pardon sinners; yea, although 
they transgress and offend often.” Could there be any 
thing spoken more directly opposite to the doctrine of 
Novatian ? 

Eudzmon was presbyter under Nectarius. To No- 
vatianists the emperor gave liberty of using their religion 
quietly by themselves, under a bishop of their own, 
even within the city, for that they stood with the Church 
in defence of the Catholic faith against all other heretics 
besides. Had therefore Eudzemon favoured their heresy, 
their camps were not pitched so far off but he might at 
all times have found easy access unto them. Is there 
any man that hath lived with him, and hath touched 
him that way? if not, why suspect we him more than 
Nectarius ? 

Their report, touching Grecian Catholic bishops, who 
gave approbation to that which was done, and did also 
the like themselves in their own churches, we have no 


1 Scholy : ze. enlarge. Cf. 2 Fact : z.e. action; Latin, fac- 
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reason to discredit without some manifest and clear 
evidence brought against it. For of Catholic bishops, 
no likelihood but that their greatest respect to Nectarius, 
a man honoured in those parts no less than the bishop. 
of Rome himself in the western churches, brought them 
both easily and speedily unto conformity with him ; 
Arians, Eunomians, Apollinarians, and the rest that 
stood divided from the Church, held their penitentiaries 
as before. Novatianists from the beginning had never 
any, because their opinion touching penitency was 
against the practice of the Church therein, and a cause 
why they severed themselves from the Church: so that 
the very state of things, as they then stood, giveth great 
show of probability to his speech, who hath affirmed,? 
“That they only which held the Son consubstantial 
with the Father, and Novatianists which joined with 
them in the same opinion, had no penitentiaries in their 
churches, the rest retained them.” By this it appeareth, 
therefore, how Baronius, finding the relation plain, that 
Nectarius did abolish even those private secret con- 
fessions which the people had been before accustomed 
to make to him that was penitentiary, laboureth what 
he may to discredit the authors of the report, and leave 
it imprinted in men’s minds, that whereas Nectarius did 
but abrogate public confession, Novatianists have mali- 
ciously forged the abolition of private; as if the odds 
between these two were so great in the balance of their 
judgment, which equally hated or contemned both; or, 
as if it were not more clear than light, that the first altera- 
tion which established penitentiaries, took away the 
burden of public confession in that kind of penitents ; 
and therefore, the second must either abrogate private, 
or nothing. 

[11.] Cardinal Bellarmine, therefore, finding that 
against the writers of the history it is but in vain to 
stand upon so doubtful terms and exceptions, endea- 
voureth mightily to prove, even by their report, no other 
confession taken away than public, which penitentiaries 
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used in private to impose upon public offenders: “ For 
why? It is (saith he)! very certain, that the name 
of penitents in the Fathers’ writings signifieth only 
_public penitents ; certain, that to hear the confessions of 
the rest was more than one could possibly have done; 
certain, that Sozomen, to shew how the Latin Church 
retained in his time what the Greek had clean cast off, 
declareth the whole order of public penitency used in 
the Church of Rome, but of private he maketh no 
mention.” And, in these considerations, Bellarmine will 
have it the meaning of both Socrates and Sozomen, that 
the former episcopal constitution, which first did erect 
penitentiaries, could not concern any other offenders 
than such as publicly had sinned after baptism ; that 
only they were prohibited to come to the holy com- 
munion, except they did first in secret confess all their 
sins to the penitentiary, by his appointment openly 
acknowledge their open crimes, and do public penance 
for them ; that whereas, before Novatian’s uprising, no 
man was constrainable to confess publicly any sin, this 
canon enforced public offenders thereunto, till such time 
as Nectarius thought good to extinguish the practice 
thereof. 

Let us examine, therefore, these subtle and fine con- 
jectures, whether they be able to hold the touch. “It 
seemeth good” (saith Socrates) “to put down the office 
of these priests which had charge of penitency.” What 
charge that was, the kinds of penitency then usual must 
make manifest.2, There is often speech in the Fathers’ 
writings, in their books frequent mention of penitency, 
exercised within the chambers of our heart, and seen of 
God, and not communicated to any other, the whole 
charge of which penitency is imposed of God, and doth 
rest upon the sinner himself. But if penitents in secret, 
being guilty of crimes whereby they knew they had 
made themselves unfit guests for the table of our Lord, 
did seek direction for their better performance of that 
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which should set them clear, it was in this case the 
penitentiary’s office to take their confessions, to advise 
them the best way he could for their souls’ good, to 
admonish them, to counsel them, but not to lay upon 
them more than private penance. As for notorious 
wicked persons, whose crimes were known, to convict, 
judge, and punish them was the office of the ecclesias- 
tical consistory ; penitentiaries had their institution to 
another end. But unless we imagine that the ancient 
time knew no other repentance than public, or that they 
had little occasion to speak of any other repentance, or 
else that in speaking thereof they used continually some 
other name, and not the name of repentance, whereby 
to express private penitency, how standeth it with reason, 
that whensoever they write of penitents, it should be 
thought they meant only public penitents? The truth 
is, they handle all three kinds,! but private and volun- 
tary repentance much oftener, as being of far more 
general use; whereas public was but incident unto few, 
and not oftener than once incident unto any. Howbeit, 
because they do not distinguish one kind of penitency 
from another by difference of names, our safest way for 
construction is to follow circumstance of matter, which 
in this narration will not yield itself appliable ? only unto 
public penance, do what they can that would so ex- 
pound it. 

They boldly and confidently affirm, that no man 
being compellable to confess publicly any sin before 
Novatian’s time, the end of instituting penitentiaries 
afterwards in the Church was, that by them men might 
be constrained unto public confession. Is there any 
record in the world which doth testify this to be true ? 
There is that testifieth the plain contrary: for Sozomen, 
declaring purposely the cause of their institution, saith,’ 
“That whereas men openly craving pardon at God's 


1 All three kinds: ze. where (iii.) publicly made to the 
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hands, (for public confession, the last act of penitency, 
was always made in the form of a contrite prayer unto 
God,) it could not be avoided, but they must withal 
confess what their offences were.” This, in the opinion 
of their prelate, seemed from the first beginning (as we 
may probably think) to be somewhat burdensome; that 
men, whose crimes were unknown, should blaze their 
own faults, as it were, on the stage, acquainting all the 
people with whatsover they had done amiss. And, 
therefore, to remedy this inconvenience, they laid the 
charge upon one only priest, chosen out of such as were 
of best conversation, a silent and a discreet man, to 
whom they which had offended might resort, and lay 
open their lives. He, according to the quality of every 
one’s transgressions, appointed what they should do or 
suffer, and left them to execute it uponthemselves. Can 
we wish a more direct and evident testimony, that the 
office here spoken of was to ease voluntary penitents 
from the burden of public confessions, and not to con- 
strain notorious offenders thereunto? That such of- 
fenders were not compellable to open confessions till 
Novatian’s time, that is to say, till after the days of 
persecution under Decius the emperor, they of all men 
should not so peremptorily avouch; with whom, if 
Fabian, bishop of Rome, who suffered martyrdom in 
the first year of Decius, be of any authority and credit, 
it must enforce them to reverse their sentence ; his words 
are so plain and clear against them.’ “For such as 
commit those crimes, whereof the Apostle hath said, 
They that do them shall never inherit the kingdom of 
heaven, must (saith he) be forced unto amendment, 
because they slip down into hell, if ecclesiastical autho- 
rity stay them not.” Their conceit” of impossibility, 
that one man should suffice to take the general charge 
of penitency in such a church as Constantinople, hath 
risen from a mere erroneous supposal, that the ancient 
manner of private confession was like the shrift at this 
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day usual in the Church of Rome, which tieth all men 
at one certain time to make confession ; whereas con- 
fession was then neither looked for, till men did offer it, 
nor offered for the most part by any other than such as 
were guilty of heinous transgressions, nor to them any 
time appointed for that purpose. Finally, the drift 
which Sozomen had in relating the discipline of Rome, 
and the form of public penitency there retained even 
till his time, is not to signify that only public confession 
was abrogated by Nectarius, but that the West or Latin 
Church held still one and the same order from the very 
beginning, and had not, as the Greek, first cut off public 
voluntary confession by ordaining, and then private by 
removing penitentiaries. 

Wherefore, to conclude, it standeth, I hope, very plain 
and clear, first, against the one cardinal,' that Nectarius 
did truly abrogate confession in such sort as the ecclesi- 
astical history ‘hath reported ; and secondly, as clear 
against them both,” that it was not public confession only 
which Nectarius did abolish. 

[12.] The paradox in maintenance whereof Hessels? 
wrote purposely a book touching this argument, to shew 
that Nectariusdid but put the penitentiary from his office, 
and not take away the office itself,* is repugnant to the 
whole advice which Eudzmon gave, of leaving the 
people from that time forward to their own consciences ; 
repugnant to the conference between Socrates and Eudz- 
mon, wherein complaint is made of some inconvenience 
which the want of the office would breed ; finally, re- 
pugnant to that which the history declareth concern- 
ing other churches, which did as Nectarius had done 
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before them, not in deposing the same man, (for that 
was impossible,) but in removing the same office out of 
their churches, which Nectarius had banished from his. 
For which cause, Bellarmine doth well reject the opinion 
of Hessels, howsoever it please Pamelius to admire it 
as a wonderful happy invention. But in sum, they 
are all gravelled, no one of them able to go smoothly 
away, and to satisfy either others or himself, with his 
own conceit concerning Nectarius, 

[13.] Only in this they arestiff, that auricular confession 
Nectarius did not abrogate, lest if so much should be 
acknowledged, it might enforce them to grant that the 
Greek Church at that time held not confession, as the 
Latin now doth, to be the part’of a sacrament instituted 
by our Saviour Jesus Christ, which therefore the Church 
till the world’s end hath no power to alter. Yet seeing 
that as long as public voluntary confession of private 
crimes did continue in either church, (as in the one 
it remaineth not much above two hundred years, in 
the other about four hundred,) the only acts of such 
repentance were, first, the offender’s intimation of those 
crimes to some one presbyter, for which imposition of 
penance was sought ; secondly, the undertaking of pen- 
ance imposed by the bishop; thirdly, after the same 
performed and ended, open confession to God in the 
hearing of the whole Church; whereupon, fourthly, 
ensued the prayer of the Church; fifthly, then the bishop’s 
imposition of hands; and so, sixthly, the party’s recon- 
ciliation or restitution to his former right in the holy 
sacrament: I would gladly know of them which make 
only private confession a part of their sacrament of pen- 
ance, how it could be so in those times. For where the 
sacrament of penance is ministered, they hold that con- 
fession to be sacramental which he receiveth who must 
absolve ; whereas during the fore-rehearsed manner of 
penance, it can nowhere be shewed, that the priest.to 
whom secret information was given did reconcile or 
absolve any; for how could he, when public confession 
was to go before reconciliation, and reconciliation like- 
wise in public thereupon to ensue? So that if they did 
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account any confession sacramental, it was surely public, 
which is now abolished in the Church of Rome; and as 
for that which the Church of Rome doth so esteem, 
the ancients neither had it in such estimation, nor thought 
it to be of so absolute necessity for the taking away of 
sin. 

But (for any thing that I could ever observe out of 
them) although not only in crimes open and notorious, 
which made men unworthy and incapable of holy 
mysteries, their discipline required first public penance, 
and then granted that which St. Jerome mentioneth, 
saying,! “The priest layeth his hand upon the penitent, 
and by invocation entreateth that the Holy Ghost may 
return to him again; and so, after having enjoined 
solemnly all the people to pray for him, reconcileth to 
the altar him who was delivered to Satan for the destruc- 
tion of his flesh, that his spirit might be safe in the day 
of the Lord.”—Although, I say, not only in such offences 
being famously? known to the world, but also, if the same 
were committed secretly, it was the custom of those 
times, both that private intimation should be given and 
public confession made thereof; in which respect where- 
as all men did willingly the one, but would as willingly 
have withdrawn themselves from the other had they 
known how ; “Is it tolerable (saith St. Ambrose) ® that 
to sue to God thou shouldst be ashamed, which blushest 
not to seek and sue unto man? should it grieve thee to 
be a suppliant to him from whom thou canst not possibly 
hide thyself ; when to open thy sins to him, from whom, 
if thou wouldest, thou mightest conceal them, it doth 
not any thing at all trouble thee? This thou art loth to 
to do in the Church, where, all being sinners, nothing is 
more opprobrious indeed than concealment of sin, the 
most humble the best thought of, and the lowliest ac- 
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counted the justest.” All this notwithstanding, we 
should do them very great wrong to father any such 
opinion upon them, as if they did teach it a thing im- 
possible for any sinner to reconcile himself unto God 
without confession unto the priest. 

Would Chrysostom,! thus persuaded, have said, “ Let 
the inquiry and punishment of thy offences be made in 
thine own thoughts; let the tribunal whereat thou ar- 
raignest thyself be witness ; let God, and only God, see 
thee and thy confession ” ? 

Would Cassianus, so believing, have given counsel? 
“That if any were withheld by bashfulness from dis- 
covering their faults to men, they should be so much the 
more instant and constant in opening them by suppli- 
cation to God himself, whose wont is to help without 
publication of men’s shame, and not to upbraid them 
when he pardoneth” ? 

Finally, would Prosper, settled in this opinion, have 
made it, as touching reconciliation to God, a matter in- 
different,*? “Whether men of ecclesiastical order did detect 
their crimes by confession, or leaving the world ignorant 
thereof, would separate voluntarily themselves for atime 
_from the altar, though not in affection, yet in execution 
of their ministry, and so bewail their corrupt life”? 
Would he have willed them, as he doth, “to made bold 
of it, that the favour of God being either way recovered 
by fruits of forcible repentance, they should not only 
receive whatsoever they had lost by sin, but also, after 
this their new enfranchisement, aspire to endless joys of 
that supernal city”? To conclude, we everywhere find the 
use of confession, especially public, allowed of and com- 
mended by the Fathers ; but that extreme and rigorous 
necessity of auricular and private confession, which is at 
this day so mightily upheld by the Church of Rome, we 
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find not. It was not then the faith and doctrine of 
God’s Church, as of the papacy at this present ;—1. That 
the only remedy for sin after baptism is sacramental 
penitency. 2. That confession in secret is an essential 
part thereof. 3. That God himself cannot now forgive 
sin without the priest. 4. That, because forgiveness at 
the hands of the priest must arise from confession in the 
offenders, therefore to confess unto him is a matter of 
such necessity, as being not either in deed, or, at the 
least, in desire performed, excludeth utterly from all 
pardon, and must consequently in Scripture be com- 
manded wheresoever any promise of forgiveness is 
made. No, no; these opinions have youth in their coun- 
tenance, antiquity knew them not, it never thought nor 
dreamed of them. 

[14.] Buttolet passthe papacy. Forasmuchas repentance 
doth import? alteration within the mind ofa sinful man, 
whereby, through the power of God’s most gracious and 
blessed Spirit, he seeth, and with unfeigned sorrow ac- 
knowledgeth, former offences committed against God, 
hath them in utter detestation, seeking pardon for them 
in such sort as a Christian should do, and with a resolute 
purpose settleth himself to avoid them, leading, as near 
as God shall assist him, for ever after, an unspotted 
life; and in the order (which Christian religion hath 
taught for procurement of God’s mercy towards sinners) 
confession is acknowledged a principal duty, yea, in some 
cases, confession to man, not to God only: it is not in 
reformed churches denied by the learneder sort of divines,? 
but that even this confession, cleared from all errors, is 
both lawful and behoveful for God’s people. 

Confession by man being either private or public, 
private confession to the minister alone touching secret 
crimes, or absolution thereupon ensuing, as the one, so 
the other is neither practised by the French discipline, 
nor used in any of those churches which have been cast 
by the French mould. Open confession to be made in 
the face of the whole congregation by notorious male- 
factors, they hold necessary; howbeit not necessary 
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towards the remission of sins,! but only in some sort to 
content the Church, and that one man’s repentance may 
seem to strengthen many, which before have been weak- 
ened by one man’s fall. 

Saxonians and Bohemians in their discipline constrain 
no man to open confession. Their doctrine is,? that 
whose faults have been public, and thereby scandalous 
unto the world, such, when God giveth them the spirit 
of repentance, ought as solemnly to return, as they have 
openly gone astray: first, for the better testimony of 
their own unfeigned conversion unto God ; secondly, the 
more to notify their reconcilement unto the Church; and 
lastly, that others may make benefit of their example. 

But concerning confession in private, the churches of 
Germany, as well the rest as Lutherans, agree, that all 
men should at certain times confess their offences to God 
in the hearing of God’s ministers, thereby to shew how 
their sins displease them ; to receive instruction for the 
warier carriage of themselves hereafter ; to be soundly 
resolved, if any scruple or snare of conscience do en- 
tangle their minds ; and, which is most material, to the 
end that men may at God’s hand seek every one his own 
particular pardon, through the power of those keys, which 
the minister of God using according to our blessed 
Saviour’s institution, in that case it is their part to 
accept the benefit thereof as God’s most merciful ordin- 
ance for their good, and, without any distrust or doubt, 
to embrace joyfully his grace so given them according to 
the word of our Lord, which hath said,’ “ Whose sins ye 
remit they are remitted.” So that grounding upon this 
assured belief, they are to rest with minds encouraged 
and persuaded concerning the forgiveness of all their 
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sins, as out of Christ’s own word and power by the min- 
istry of the keys. 

[15.] It standeth with us in the Church of England, 
as touching public confession, thus: 

First, seeing day by day we in our Church begin our 
public prayers to Almighty God with public acknow- 
ledgment of our sins, in which confession every man, 
prostrate as it were before his glorious Majesty, crieth 
against himself, and the minister with one sentence pro- 
nounceth universally all clear whose acknowledgment so 
made hath proceeded from a true penitent mind; what 
reason is there every man should not, under the general 
terms of confession, represent to himself his own par- 
ticulars whatsoever, and adjoining thereunto that 
affection which a contrite spirit worketh, embrace to as 
full effect the words of divine grace, as if the same were 
severally and particularly uttered with addition of 
prayers, imposition of hands, or all the ceremonies and 
solemnities that might be used for the strengthening of 
men’s affance in God’s peculiar mercy towards them ? 
Such complements are helps to support our weakness, and 
not causes that serve to procure or produce his gifts. If 
with us there be “truth in the inward parts,” as David 
speaketh, the difference of general and particular forms in 
confession and absolution is not so material that any 
man’s safety or ghostly good should depend upon it. 

And for private confession and absolution it standeth 
thus with us: 

1 The minister’s power to absolve is publicly taught 
and professed, the Church not denied to have authority 
either of abridging or enlarging the use and exercise of 
that power, upon the people no such necessity imposed 
of opening their transgression unto men, as if remission 
of sins otherwise were impossible; neither any such 
opinion had of the thing itself, as though it were either un- 
lawful or unprofitable, save only for these inconveniences 
which the world hath by experience observed in it 
heretofore. And in regard thereof, the Church of 

1 “As for private confession, at liberty.” Jewel, Defen. par. 
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England hath hitherto thought it the safer way to refer 
men’s hidden crimes unto God and themselves only ; 
howbeit, not without special caution for the admonition 
of such as come to the holy Sacrament, and for the 
comfort of such as are ready to depart the world. First, 
because there are but few that consider how much that 
part of divine service which consists in partaking the 
holy Eucharist, doth import their souls; what they 
lose by neglect thereof, and what by devout practice 
they might attain unto: therefore, lest carelessness of 
general confession should, as commonly it doth, extin- 
guish all remorse of men’s particular enormous crimes, 
our custom (whensoever men present themselves at the 
Lord’s table) is, solemnly to give them very fearful 
admonition, what woes are perpendicularly hanging over 
the heads of such as dare adventure to put forth their 
unworthy hands to those admirable mysteries of life, 
which have by rare examples been proved conduits of 
irremediable death to impenitent receivers; whom there- 
fore, as we repel being known, so being not known, we 
cannot but terrify. Yet, with us, the ministers of God’s 
most holy word and sacraments, being all put in trust 
with the custody and dispensation of those mysteries, 
wherein our communion is, and hath been ever, accounted 
the highest grace that men on earth are admitted unto, 
have therefore all equally the same power to withhold 
that sacred mystical food from notorious evil-livers, from 
such as have any way wronged their neighbours, and 
from parties between whom there doth open hatred and 
malice appear, till the first sort have reformed their 
wicked lives, the second recompensed them unto whom 
they were injurious, and the last condescended unto 
some course of Christian reconciliation, whereupon their 
mutual accord may ensue. In which cases, for the first 
branch of wicked life and the last, which is open enmity, 
there can arise no great difficulty about the exercise of 
his power ; in the second, concerning wrongs, there’ may, 
if men shall presume to define or measure injuries ac- 
cording to their own conceits, depraved oftentimes as well 
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by error as partiality, and that no less in the minister 
himself, than in any other of the people under him.* 
The knowledge, therefore, which he taketh of wrongs 
must rise, as it doth in the other two, not from his own 
opinion or conscience, but from the evidence of the fact 
which is committed ; yea, from such evidence as neither 
doth admit denial nor defence. For if the offender, 
having either colour of law to uphold, or any other pre- 
tence to excuse, his own uncharitable and wrongful 
dealings, shall wilfully stand in defence thereof, it 
serveth as a bar to the power of the minister in this kind.” 
Because (as it is observed by men of very good judg- 
ment in these affairs) “although in this sort our separating 
of them be not to strike them with the mortal wound of 
excommunication, but to stay them rather from running 
desperately headlong into their own harm; yet it is not 
in us to sever from the holy communion but such as are 
either found culpable by their own confession, or have 
been convicted in some public secular or ecclesiastical 
court. For who is he that dares take upon him to be 
any man’s both accuser and judge ?” ® “ Evil persons are 
not rashly, and as we list, to be thrust from communion 
with the Church. Insomuch that, if we cannot proceed 
against them by any orderly course of judgment, they 
rather are to be suffered for the time than molested. 
Many there are reclaimed, as Peter; many, as Judas, 
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known well enough, and yet tolerated; many which must  ch.iv. § 15. 
remain undescried till the day of his appearance, by  =—— 
whom the secret corners of darkness shall be brought 
into open light.” 

Leaving therefore unto his judgment them whom we 
cannot stay from casting their own souls into so great 
hazard, we have, in the other part of penitential juris- 
diction in our power and authority to release sin, joy on 
all sides, without trouble or molestation unto any. And 
if to give be a thing more blessed than to receive, are we 
not infinitely happier in being authorized to bestow the 
treasure of God, than when necessity doth constrain to 
withdraw the same? 

They which, during life and health, are never destitute 
of ways to delude’ repentance, do notwithstanding often- 
times, when their last hour draweth on, both feel that 
sting which before lay dead in them, and also thirst after 
such helps as have been always, till then, unsavoury. 
St. Ambrose’s words touching late repentance are some- 
what hard :* “If a man be penitent and receive absolu- 
tion, (which cannot in that case be denied him,) even at 
the very point of death, and so depart, I dare not affirm 
he goeth out of the world well; I will not counsel man 
to trust to this, because I am loth to deceive any man, 
seeing I know not what to think of it. Shall I judge 
such a one a castaway? Neither will I avouch him 
safe: all I am able to say, is, let his estate be left to the 
will and pleasure of Almighty God. Wilt thou be 
therefore delivered of all doubt? Repent while yet 
thou art healthy and strong. If thou defer it till time 
give no longer possibility of sinning, thou canst not be 
thought to have left sin, but rather sin to have forsaken 
thee.” Such admonitions may in their time and place 
be necessary, but in no wise prejudicial to the generality 
of God’s heavenly promise, “ Whensoever a sinner doth 
repent from the bottom of his heart, I will put out all 
his iniquity.” And of this, although it hath pleased 
God not to leave to the world any multitude of exam- 
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ples, lest the careless should too far presume, yet one 
He hath given, and that most memorable, to withhold 


- from despair in the mercies of God, at what instant 


soever man’s unfeigned conversion be wrought.’ Yea, 
because to countervail the fault of delay, there are in the 
latest repentance oftentimes the surest tokens of sincere 
dealing ; therefore upon special confession made to the 
minister of God, he presently absolveth in this case the 
sick party from all sins by that authority which Jesus 
Christ hath committed unto him, knowing that God 
respecteth not so much what time is spent, as what truth 
is shewed in repentance. 

[16.] In sum, when the offence doth stand only 
between God and man’s conscience, the counsel is good 
which St. Chrysostom giveth: ? “I wish thee not to 
bewray thyself publicly, nor to accuse thyself before 
others. I wish thee to obey the Prophet, who saith, 
Disclose thy way unto the Lord, confess thy sins before 
him ; tell thy sins to him that he may blot them out. 
If thou be abashed to tell unto any other wherein thou 
hast offended, rehearse them every day between thee 
and thy soul. I wish thee not to confess them to thy 
fellow-servant, who may upbraid thee with them; tell 
them to God, who will cure them: there is no need for 
thee in the presence of witnesses to acknowledge them ; 
let God alone see thee at thy confession. I pray and 
beseech you, that you would more often than you do 


+ St. Luke xxiii. 42, 43. 
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CHAPTER V. 
OF SATISVACTION, 
fr) There resteth now Satisfaction only to be con- 
idered, a point which the Fathers do often touch, albeit 
they never aspire to such mysteries as the papacy hath 
found enwrapped within folds and plaits thereof. 
And it is happy for the Church of God that we have the 
wittings of the Fathers to shew what their meaning was. 
The name of Satisfaction, as the ancient Fathers mean 
it, containcth whatsoever a penitent should do in the 
ing himself unto God, and testifying by deeds of 
contrition the same which confession in words pre- 
tendeth; “He which by repentance for sins (saith 
Tertullian) speaking of fickle- minded men) had 2 pur- 
pose to satisfy the Lord, will now by repenting his 
repentance make Satan satisfaction; and be so much 
the more hateful to God, as he is unto God's enemy 
4 Testi. de Peni. (c. 5). 
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more acceptable.” Js it not plain, that satisfaction doth 
here include the whole work of penitency, and that God 
is satisfied when we are restored through sin into favour 
by repentance? ‘“ How canst thou (saith Chrysostom)! 
move God to pity thee, when thou wilt not seem as 
much as to know that thou hast offended?” By appeas- 
ing, pacifying, and moving God to pity, St. Chrysostom 
meaneth the very same with the Latin Fathers, when 
they speak of satisfying God. “ We feel (saith Cyprian)” 
the bitter smart of his rod and scourge, because there is 
in us neither care to please him with our good deeds, 
nor to satisfy him for our evil.’ Again,® “ Let the eyes 
which have looked on idols, sponge out their unlawful 
acts with those sorrowful tears, which have power to 
satisfy God.” The Master of Sentences * allegeth out of 
St. Augustine that which is plain enough to this pur- 
pose: > “Three things there are in perfect penitency, 
compunction, confession, and satisfaction; that as we 
three ways offend God, namely, in heart, word, and deed, 
so by three duties we may satisfy God.” 

Satisfaction, as a part, comprehendeth only that which 
the papists meant by cworthy of repentance; and if we 
speak of the whole work of repentance itself, we may, in 
the phrase of antiquity, term it very well satisfaction. 

[2.] Satisfaction is a work which justice requireth to 
be done for contentment of persons injured: neither is 
it in the eye of justice a sufficient satisfaction, unless it 
fully equal the injury for which we satisfy. Seeing then 
that sin against God eternal and infinite must needs be 
an infinite wrong ; justice, in regard thereof, doth neces- 
sarily exact an infinite recompense, or else inflict upon 
the offender infinite punishment. Now, because God 
was thus to be satisfied, and man not able to make 
satisfaction in such sort, his unspeakable love and in- 
clination to save mankind from eternal death, ordained 
in our behalf a Mediator to do that which had been for 
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_any other impossible. Wherefore all sin is remitted in 
the only faith of Christ’s passion,! and no man without 
belief thereof justified. Faith alone maketh Christ’s 
satisfaction ours ; howbeit, that faith alone, which after 
sin maketh us by conversion his. 

For inasmuch as God will have the benefit of Christ’s 
satisfaction both thankfully acknowledged, and duly 
esteemed of all such as enjoy the same, he therefore 
imparteth so high a treasure unto no man, whose faith 
hath not made him willing by repentance to do even 
that, which of itself how unavailable soever, yet being 
required and accepted with God, we are in Christ 
thereby made capable and fit vessels to receive the 
fruits of his satisfaction : yea, we so far please and con- 
tent God, that because when we have offended he 
looketh but for repentance at our hands ; our repentance 
and the works thereof are therefore termed satisfactory, 
not for that so much is thereby done as the justice of 
God can exact, but because such actions of grief and 
humility in man after sin are c/ces divine mtsericordia, 
(as Tertullian speaketh of them,)? they draw that pity 
of God towards us, wherein he is for Christ’s sake con- 
tented, upon our submission, to pardon our rebellion 
against him; and when that little which his law 
appointeth is faithfully executed, it pleaseth him in 
tender compassion and mercy to require no more. 

[3.] Repentance is a name which noteth the habit and 
operation of a certain grace or virtue in us: Satisfaction, 
the effect which it hath, either with God or man. And 
it is not in this respect said amiss, that satisfaction 
importeth acceptation, reconciliation, and amity; be- 
cause that, through satisfaction on the one part made, 
and allowed on the other, they which before did reject 
are now content to receive, they to be won again which 
were lost, and they to love unto whom just cause of 
hatred was given. We satisfy therefore, in doing that 
which is sufficient to this effect; and they towards 
whom we do it are satisfied, if they accept it as suff- 
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cient, and require no more: otherwise we satisfy not, - 
although we do satisfy.'. For so between man and man 
it oftentimes falleth out, but between man and God 
never. It is therefore true, that our Lord Jesus Christ 
by one most precious and propitiatory sacrifice, which 
was his body, a gift of infinite worth, offered for the 
sins of the whole world, hath thereby once reconciled us 
to God, purchased his general free pardon, and turned 
divine indignation from mankind. But we are not for 
that cause to think any office of penitence either need- 
less or fruitless on our own behalf: for then would not 
God require any such duties at our hands. Christ doth 
remain everlastingly a gracious intercessor, even for 
every particular penitent. Let this assure us that God, 
how highly soever displeased and incensed with our 
sins, is notwithstanding, for his sake, by our tears, 
pacified, taking that for satisfaction which is done by us, 
because Christ hath by his satisfaction made it accept- 
able. For, as he is the high-priest of our salvation, so 
he hath made us priests likewise? under Him, to the 
end we might offer unto God praise and thankfulness 
while we continue in the way of life; and when we sin, 
the satisfactory or propitiatory sacrifice of a broken and 
contrite heart. There is not any thing that we do that 
could pacify God and clear us in his sight from sin, if 
the goodness and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ were 
not ;* whereas now, beholding the poor offer of our 
religious endeavours meekly to submit ourselves as often 
as we have offended, he regardeth with infinite mercy 
those services which are as nothing, and with words of 
comfort reviveth our afflicted minds, saying, “It is I, 
even I, that taketh away thine iniquities for mine own 
sake.’ Thus doth repentance satisfy God, changing his 
wrath and indignation into mercy. 

[4.] Anger and mercy are in us passions; but in him 
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but because the punishments which his judgment doth 
inflict are, like effects of indignation, severe and 
grievous to such as suffer them, therefore we term the 
revenge which he taketh upon sinners, anger; and the 
withdrawing of his plagues, mercy.” “His wrath 
(saith St. Augustine)! is not as ours, the trouble of a 
mind disturbed and disquieted with things amiss, but 
a calm, unpassionate, and just assignation of dreadful 
punishment to be their portion which have disobeyed ; 
his mercy a free determination of all felicity and 
happiness unto men, except their sins remain as a bar 
betwixt it and them.” So that when God doth cease 
to be angry with sinful men, when he receiveth them 
into favour, when he pardoneth their offences, and 
remembereth their iniquities no more, (for all these 
signify but one thing,) it must needs follow, that all 
punishments before due in revenge of sin, whether they 
be temporal or eternal, are remitted. 

For how should God’s indignation import only man’s 
punishment, and yet some punishment remain unto 
them towards whom there is now in God no indigna- 
tion remaining ? “God (saith Tertullian) ? takes peni- 
tency at men’s hands ; and men at his, in lieu thereof, 
receive impunity”; which notwithstanding doth not 
prejudice the chastisements which God, after pardon, 
hath laid upon some offenders, as on the people of 
Israel,> on Moses,f on Miriam,® on David,° either for 
their own’ more sound amendment, or for® example 
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unto others in this present world, (for in the world to 
come punishments have unto these intents no use, the 
dead being not in case to be better by correction, nor to 
take warning by executions of God’s justice there 
seen ;) but assuredly to whomsoever he remitteth sin, 
their very pardon is in itself a full, absolute, and perfect 
discharge for revengeful punishment, which God doth 
now here threaten, but, with purpose of revocation if 
men repent, nowhere inflict but on them whom im- 
penitency maketh obdurate. 

Of the one therefore it is said, “Though I tell the 
wicked, Thou shalt die the death, yet if he turneth 
from his sin, and do that which is lawful and right, he 
shall surely live and not die.” Of the other,? “ Thou, 
according to thine hardness, and heart that will not 
repent, treasurest up to thyself wrath against the day 
of wrath, and evident appearance of the judgment of 
God.” If God be satisfied and do pardon sin, our 
justification restored is as perfect as it was at the first 
bestowed. For so the Prophet Isaiah witnesseth,? 
“Though your sins were as crimson, they shall be made 
as white as snow; though they were as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as wool.” And can we doubt con- 
cerning the punishment of revenge, which was due to 
sin, but that if God be satisfied and have forgotten his 
wrath, it must be, even as St. Augustine reasoneth, 
4“ What God hath covered he will not observe, and 
what he observeth not he will not punish.” The truth 
of which doctrine is not to be shifted off by restraining 
it unto eternal punishment alone. For then would not 
David have said,? “They are blessed to whom God 
imputeth not sin”; blessedness having no part or 
fellowship at all with malediction. Whereas to be 
subject to revenge for sin, although the punishment be 
but temporal, is to be under the curse of the law: 
wherefore, as one and the same fire consumeth stubble 
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and refineth gold, so if it please God to lay punishment 
on them whose sins he hath forgiven ; yet is not this 
done for any destructive end of wasting and eating 
them out, as in plagues inflicted upon the impenitent, 
neither is the punishment of the one as of the other 
proportioned by the greatness of sin past, but according 
to that future purpose whereunto the goodness of God 
referreth it, and wherein there is nothing meant to the 
sufferer but furtherance of all happiness, now in grace, 
and hereafter in glory. St.. Augustine, to stop the 
mouths of Pelagians arguing, “That if God had im- 
posed death upon Adam, and Adam’s posterity, as a 
punishment of sin, death should have ceased when God 
procured sinners their pardon” ; answereth, first,! “ It is 
no marvel, either that bodily death should not have 
happened to the first man, unless he had first sinned, 
(death as punishment following his sin,) or that after 
sin is forgiven, death notwithstanding befalleth the 
faithful ; to the end that the strength of righteousness 
might be exercised by overcoming the fear thereof.” 
So that justly God did inflict bodily death on man for 
committing sin, and yet after sin forgiven took it not 
away, that his righteousness might still have whereby 
to be exercised. He fortifieth this with David’s 
example, whose sin he forgave, and yet afflicted him for 
exercise and trial of his humility. Briefly, a general 
axiom he hath for all such chastisements, “ Before for- 
giveness, they are the punishment of sinners; and after 
forgiveness, they are exercises and trials of righteous 
men.”” Which kind of proceeding is so agreeable with 
God’s nature and man’s comfort, that it seemeth even 
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injurious to both, if we should admit those surmised 
reservations of temporal wrath in God appeased to- 
wards reconciled sinners.1_ As a Father he delights in 
his children’s conversion, neither doth he threaten the 
penitent with wrath, or them with punishment which 
already mourn; but by promise assureth such of in- 
dulgence and mercy, yea, even of plenary pardon, 
which taketh away all both faults and penalties: there 
being no reason why we should think him the less just 
because he sheweth himself thus merciful ; when they, 
which before were obstinate, labour to appease his 
wrath with the pensive meditation of contrition, the 
meek humility which confession expresseth, and the 
deeds wherewith repentance declareth itself to be an 
amendment as well of the rotten fruit, as the dried 
leaves and withered root of the tree. For with these 
duties by us performed, and presented unto God in 
heaven by Jesus Christ, whose blood is a continual 
sacrifice of propitiation for us, we content, please, and 
satisfy God. 

[5.] Repentance therefore, even the sole virtue of 
repentance, without either purpose of shrift, or desire of 
absolution from the priest; repentance, the secret con- 
version of the heart, in that it consisteth of these three,? 
and doth by these three pacify God, may be without 
hyperbolical terms most truly magnified, as a recovery 
of the soul of man from deadly sickness, a restitution 
of glorious light to his darkened mind, a comfortable 
reconciliation with God, a spiritual nativity, a rising 
from the dead, a day-spring from the depth of 
obscurity, a redemption from more than Egyptian 
thraldom, a grinding of the old Adam even into dust 
and powder, a deliverance out of the prisons of hell, a 
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full restoration of the seat of grace and throne of glory, 
a triumph over sin, and a saving victory. 

[6.] Amongst the works of satisfaction, the most 
respected have been always these three, Prayers, Fasts, 
and Alms-deeds: by prayer, we lift up our souls to 
him from whom sin and iniquity have withdrawn 
them ; by fasting, we reduce the body from thraldom 
under vain delights, and make it serviceable for parts of 
virtuous conversation ; by alms, we dedicate to charity 
those worldly goods and possessions, which unright- 
eousness doth neither get nor bestow well: the first, a 
token of piety intended towards God; the second, a 
pledge of moderation and sobriety in the carriage of 
our own persons; the last, a testimony of our meaning 
to do good to all men. In which three, the Apostle, by 
way of abridgment, comprehendeth whatsoever may 
appertain to sanctimony,' holiness, and good life:? as 
contrariwise, the very mass of general corruption 
throughout the world, what is it but only forgetfulness 
of God, carnal pleasure, immoderate desire after worldly 
things, profaneness, licentiousness, covetousness? All 
offices to repentance have these two properties; there 
is in performance of them painfulness, and in their 
nature a contrariety unto sin. The one consideration 
causeth them both in holy Scripture*® and elsewhere to 
be termed judgment or revenges taken voluntarily on 
ourselves, and to be furthermore also preservatives from 
future evils, inasmuch as we commonly use to keep with 
the greater care, that which with pain we have recovered.* 
And they are in the other respect contrary to sin com- 
mitted: contrition, contrary to the pleasure; con- 
fession, to the error, which is the mother of sin ; and to 
the deeds of sin, the works of satisfaction contrary : 
therefore they are the more effectual to cure the evil 
habit thereof. Hereunto it was that St. Cyprian re- 
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ferred his earnest and vehement exhortation,’ “ That 
they which had fallen, should be instant in prayer, 
reject bodily ornaments when once they had stripped 
themselves out of Christ’s attire, abhor all food after 
Satan’s morsels tasted, follow works of righteousness 
which wash away sin, and be plentiful in alms-deeds 
wherewith souls are delivered from death.” Not as if 
God did, according to the manner of corrupt judges, 
take some money to abate so much in the punishment 
of malefactors. “These duties must be offered (saith 
Salvianus) ? not in confidence to redeem or buy out sin, 
but as tokens of meek submission; neither are they 
with God accepted, because of their value, but for our 
affection’s sake which doth thereby shew itself.” 
Wherefore, concerning satisfaction made to God by 
Christ only ; and of the manner how repentance gene- 
rally, particularly also, how certain special works of 
penitency, both are by the Fathers, in their ordinary 
phrase of speech, called satisfactory, and may be by us 
very well so acknowledged, enough hath been spoken. 
[7.] Our offences sometimes are of such natureas re- 
quireth that particular men be satisfied, or else repentance 
to be utterly void and of none effect. For if, either through 
open rapine, or crooked fraud ; if through injurious, or 
unconscionable dealing, a man have wittingly wronged 
others to enrich himself; the first thing evermore in 
this case required (ability serving) is restitution. For 
let no man deceive himself, from such offences we are 
not discharged, neither can be, till recompense and res- 
titution to man accompany the penitent confession we 
have made to Almighty God. In which case, the law of 
Moses was direct and plain: ? “If any sin and commit a 
trespass against the Lord, and deny unto his neighbour 
that which was given him to keep, or that which 
was put unto him of trust; or doth by robbery or by 
violence oppress his neighbour; or hath found that 
which was lost, and denieth it, and swears falsely : for 
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any of these things that a man doth wherein he sinneth, 
he that doth thus offend and trespass, shall restore the 
robbery that he hath taken, or the thing he hath 
got by violence, or that which was delivered him to keep, 
or the lost thing which he found ; and for whatsoever he 
hath sworn falsely, adding perjury to injury, he shall 
both restore the whole sum, and shall add thereunto a 
fifth part more, and deliver it unto him, unto whom it 
belongeth, the same day wherein he offereth for his 
trespass.” Now, because men are commonly over-slack 
to perform this duty, and do therefore defer it sometime, 
till God hath taken the party wronged out of the world ; 
the law providing that trespassers might not under such 
pretence gain the restitution which they ought to make, 
appointeth the kindred surviving to receive what the 
dead should, if they had continued. “But (saith Moses)! 
if the party wronged have no kinsman to whom this 
damage may be restored, it shall then be rendered to the 
Lord himself for the priests’ use.” The whole order of 
proceeding herein is in sundry traditional writings set 
down by their great interpreters and scribes, which 
taught them that a trespass between a man and his 
neighbour can never be forgiven till the offender have 
by restitution made recompense for the wrongs done, 
yea, they hold it necessary that he appease the party 
grieved by submitting himself unto him; or, if that will 
not serve, by using the help and mediation of others: 
“Tn this case (say they) for any man to shew himself 
unappeasable and cruel, were a sin most grievous, con- 
sidering that the people of God should be easy to relent, 
as Joseph was towards his brethren”: finally, if so it fall 
out, that the death of him that was injured prevent his 
submission which did offend, let him then (for so they 
determine that he ought) go, accompanied with ten 
others, unto the sepulchre of the dead, and there make 
confession of the fault, saying, ‘““I have sinned against 
the Lord God of Israel, and against this man, to whom 
I have done such or such injury ; and if money be due, 
let it be restored to his heirs, or in case he have none 
* Num. v. 8. 
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known, leave it with the house of judgment”: that is to 
say, with the senators, ancients, and guides of Israel. 
We hold not Christian people tied unto Jewish orders 
for the manner of restitution ; but, surely, restitution we 
must hold necessary, as well in our own repentance as 
theirs, for sins of wilful oppression and wrong.' 

[8.] Now, although it suffices, that the offices where- 
with we pacify God or private men be secretly done ; yet 
in cases where the Church must be also satisfied, it was 
not to this end and purpose unnecessary, that the ancient 
discipline did further require outward signs of contrition 
to be shewed, confession of sin to be made openly, and 
those works to be apparent which served as testimonies 
for conversion before men. Wherein, if either hypocrisy 
did at any time delude their judgment,” they knew that 
God is he whom masks and mockeries cannot blind, 
that he which seeth men’s hearts would judge them 
according unto his own evidence, and, as Lord, correct 
the sentence of his servants concerning matters beyond 
their reach: or, if such as ought to have kept the rules 
of canonical satisfaction would by sinister means and 
practices undermine the same, obtruding presumptuously 
themselves to the participation of Christ’s most sacred 
mysteries before they were orderly re-admitted there- 
unto, the Church for contempt of holy things held them 
incapable of that grace, which God in the sacrament 
doth impart to devout communicants ; and no doubt but 
he himself did retain bound, whom the Church in those 
cases refused to loose. 

The Fathers, as may appear by sundry decrees and 
canons of the primitive Church, were (in matter especi- 
ally of public scandal) provident that too much facility 
of pardoning might not be shewed. “ He that casteth 
off his lawful wife (saith St. Basil)* and doth take 
another, is adjudged an adulterer by the verdict of our 
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Lord himself; and by our fathers it is canonically or- 
dained, that such for the space of a year shall mourn, 
for two years’ space hear, three years be prostrate, the 
seventh year assemble with the faithful in prayer, and 
after that be admitted to communicate, if with tears 
they bewail their fault.” 

Of them which had fallen from their faith in the time 
of the emperor Licinius, and were not thereunto forced 
by any extreme usage, the Nicene synod under Constan- 
tine ordained,’ “ That earnestly repenting, they should 
continue three years hearers, seven years be prostrate, 
and two years communicate with the people in prayer, 
before they came to receive the oblation.” Which 
rigour sometimes they tempered nevertheless with lenity, 
the self-same synod having likewise defined, “That, 
whatsoever the cause were, any man desirous at the 
time of departure out of this life to receive the Eucha- 
rist, might (with examination and trial) have it granted 
him by the bishop.? Yea, besides this case of special 
commiseration, there is a canon more large, which giveth 
always liberty to abridge, or extend out the time, as the 
party’s meek or sturdy disposition should require. 

By means of which discipline the Church having 
power to hold them many years in suspense, there was 
bred in the minds of the penitents, through long and 
daily practice of submission, a contrary habit unto that 
which before had been their ruin, and for ever afterwards 
wariness not to fall into those snares out of which they 
knew they could not easily wind themselves. Notwith- 
standing, because there was likewise hope and possibility 
of shortening the time, this made them in all the parts 
and offices of their repentance the more fervent. In the 
first station, while they only beheld others passing to- 
wards the temple of God, whereunto for themselves to 
approach it was not lawful, they stood as miserable for- 
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lorn men, the very patterns of perplexity and woe. In 
the second, when they had the favour to wait at the 
doors of God, where the sound of his comfortable word 
might be heard, none received it with attention like to 
theirs. Thirdly, being taken and admitted to the next 
degree of prostrates at the feet, yet behind the back of 
that angel representing God, whom the rest saw face to 
face, their tears and entreaties both of pastor and people, 
were such as no man could resist. After the fourth step, 
which gave them liberty to hear and pray with the rest 
of the people, being so near the haven, no diligence was 
then slackened which might hasten admission to the 
heavenly table of Christ, their last desire. It is not 
therefore a thing to be marvelled at, though St. Cyprian 
took it in very ill part, when both backsliders from the 
faith and sacred religion of Christ laboured by sinister 
practice to procure from imprisoned saints those requests 
for present absolution, which the Church could neither 
yield unto with safety of discipline, nor in honour of 
martyrdom easily deny. For, what would thereby ensue 
they needed not to conjecture, when they saw how every 
man which came so commended to the Church by letters 
thought that now he needed not to crave, but might 
challenge of duty, his peace; taking the matter very 
highly, if but any little forbearance or small delay was 
used.t. “ He which is overthrown (saith Cyprian) men- 
aceth them that stand, the wounded them that were 
never touched; and because presently he hath not the 
body of our Lord in his foul imbrued hands, nor the 
blood within his polluted lips, the miscreant fumeth at 
God’s priests : such is thy madness, O thou furious man, 
thou art angry with him which laboureth to turn away 
God’s anger from thee; him thou threatenest, which 
sueth unto God for grace and mercy on thy behalf.” 2 
Touching Martyrs he answereth,? “ That it ought not 
in this case to seem offensive, though they were denied, 
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seeing God himself did refuse to yield to the piety of his 
own righteous saints, making suit for obdurate Jews.” ! 
As for the parties, in whose behalf such shifts were 
used ; to have their desire was, in very truth, the way 
to make them the more guilty: such peace granted 
contrary to the rigour of the Gospel, contrary to the law 
of our Lord and God, doth but under colour of merciful 
relaxation, deceive sinners, and by soft handling destroy 
them, a grace dangerous for the giver, and to him which 
receiveth it nothing at all valuable. The patient 
expectation that bringeth health is, by this means, not 
regarded ; recovery of soundness not sought for by the 
only medicine available, which is satisfaction ; penitency 
thrown out of men’s hearts ; the remembrance of that 
heaviest and last judgment clean banished ; the wounds 
of dying men, which should be healed, are covered ; the 
stroke of death, which hath gone as deep as any bowels 
are to receive it, is overcast with the slight show of a 
cloudy look. From the altar of Satan to the holy table 
of the Lord, men are not afraid to come, even belching, 
in a manner, the sacrificed morsels they have eaten ; 
yea, their jaws yet breathing out the irksome savour of 
their former contagious wickedness, they seize upon the 
blessed body of our Lord, nothing terrified with that 
dreadful commination, which saith,” “Whosoever eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, is guilty of the body and 
blood of Christ.” They vainly think it to be peace, 
which is gotten before they be purged of their faults, 
before their crime be solemnly confessed, before their 
conscience be cleared by the sacrifice and imposition of 
the priests’ hands, and before they have pacified the 
indignation of God. Why term they that a favour, 
which is an injury? Wherefore cloak they impiety 
with the name of charitable indulgence? Such facility 
giveth not, but rather taketh away, peace; and is 
itself another fresh persecution or trial, whereby that 
fraudulent enemy maketh a secret havoc of such as 
before he had overthrown ; and now, to the end that he 
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may clean swallow them, he casteth sorrow into a dead 
sleep, putteth grief to silence, wipeth away the memory 
of faults newly done, smothereth the sighs that should 
rise from a contrite spirit, drieth up eyes which ought to 
send forth rivers of tears, and permitteth not God to be 
pacified with full repentance, whom heinous and enor- 
mous crimes have displeased. 

By this then we see, that in St. Cyprian’s judgment, 
all absolutions are void, frustrate, and of no effect, with- 
out sufficient repentance first shewed ; whereas contrari- 
wise, if true and full satisfaction have gone before, the 
sentence of man here given is ratified of God in heaven, 
according to our Saviour’s own sacred testimony,* 
“Whose sins ye remit, they are remitted.” 

[9.] By what works in the Virtue, and by what in the 
Discipline, of Repentance, we are said to satisfy either 
God or men, cannot now be thought obscure. As for 
the inventors of sacramental satisfaction, they have both 
altered the natural order heretofore kept in the Church, 
by bringing in a strange preposterous course to absolve 
before satisfaction be made, and moreover by this their 
misordered practice, are grown” into sundry errors con- 
cerning the end whereunto it is referred. 

They imagine, beyond all conceit of antiquity, that 
when God doth remit sin and the punishment eternal 
thereunto belonging, he reserveth the torments of hell- 
fire to be nevertheless endured for a time, either shorter 
or longer, according to the quality of men’s crimes. 
Yet so, that there is between God and man a certain 
composition (as it were) or contract, by virtue whereof 
works assigned by the priests to be done after abso- 
lution shall satisfy God, as touching the punishment 
which he otherwise would inflict for sin pardoned and 
forgiven. 

Now, because they cannot assure any man, that if he 
performeth what the priest appointeth it shall suffice ; 
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valency between sins and satisfactions; and yet if a 
penitent depart this life, the debt of satisfaction being 
either in whole or in part undischarged, they stedfastly 
hold that the soul must remain in unspeakable torment 
till all be paid: therefore, for help and mitigation in 
this case, they advise men to set certain copesmates on 
work, whose prayers and sacrifices may satisfy God for 
such souls as depart in debt. Hence have arisen the 
infinite pensions of their priests, the building of so 
many altars and tombs, the enriching of so many 
churches with so many glorious and costly gifts, the 
bequeathing of lands and ample possessions to religious 
companies, even with utter forgetfulness of friends, 
parents, wife, and children, all natural affection giving 
place unto that desire which men, doubtful of their own 
estate, have to deliver their souls from torment after death. 

Yet, behold, even this being done, how far forth it 
shall avail they are not sure; and therefore the last 
upshot unto their former inventions is, that as every 
action of Christ did both merit for himself, and satisfy 
partly for the eternal, and partly for the temporal 
punishment due unto men for sin, so his saints have 
obtained the like privilege of grace, making every good 
work they do, not only meritorious in their own behalf, 
but satisfactory too for the benefit of others. Or if, 
having at any time grievously sinned, they do more to 
satisfy God than he in justice can expect or look for 
at their hands; the surplusage runneth to a common 
stock, out of which treasury containing whatsoever 
Christ did by way of satisfaction for temporal punish- 
ment, together with the satisfactory force which resided 
in all the virtuous works of saints, and in their satis- 
factions whatsoever doth abound, (I say,) From hence 
they hold God satisfied for such arrearages as men 
behind in accompt discharge not by other means ; and 
for disposition hereof, as it is their doctrine that Christ 
remitteth not eternal death without the priest’s abso- 
lution, so without the grant of the pope they cannot 
but teach it alike unpossible that souls in hell should 
receive any temporal release of pain. The sacrament 
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of pardon from him being to this effect no less 
necessary, than the priest’s absolution to the other. 
So that by this postern-gate cometh in the whole mart 
of papal indulgences; a gain unestimable to him, to 
others a spoil; a scorn both to God and man. So 
many works of: satisfaction pretended to be done by 
Christ, by saints, and martyrs; so many virtuous acts 
possessed with satisfactory force and virtue; so many 
supererogations in satisfying beyond the exigence of 
their own necessity ; and this, that the pope might 
make a monopoly of all, turning all to his own gain, or 
at least to the gain of those which are his own: such 
facility they have to convert a pretended sacrament into 
a revenue. 
CHAPTER VI. 
OF ABSOLUTION OF PENITENTS. 


[1.] Sin is not helped but by being assecured! of 
pardon. It resteth therefore to be considered, what 
warrant we have concerning forgiveness, when the 
sentence of man absolveth us from sin committed 
against God. At the words of our Saviour, saying to 
the sick of the palsy,” “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee,” 
exception was taken by the Scribes, who secretly 
reasoned against him,? “Is any able to forgive sins, but 
God only?” Whereupon they condemn his speech as 
blasphemy; the rest, which believed him to be a 
Prophet sent from God, saw no cause wherefore He 
might not as lawfully say, and as truly, to whomsoever 
amongst them,* “God hath taken away thy sins,” as 
Nathan (they all knew) had used the very like speech ; 
to whom David did not therefore impute blasphemy, 
but embraced, as became him, the words of truth with 
joy and reverence. 

Now there is no controversion, but as God in that 
special case did authorize Nathan, so Christ more 
generally his Apostles and the ministers of his word 
in. his name to absolve sinners. Their power being 


* Assecured : z.e, assured. 3 Mark ii. 7 ; Luke v. 21. 
2 Matt. ix. 2. “2 Sampexii, 13: 
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equal, all the difference between them can be but only 
in this, that whereas the one had prophetical evidence, 
the other have the certainty partly of faith, and partly 
of human experience, whereupon to ground their sen- 
tence; faith, to assure them of God’s most gracious 
pardon in heaven unto all penitents, and touching the 
sincerity of each particular party’s repentance, as much 
as outward sensible tokens or signs can warrant. 

[2.] It is not to be marvelled, that so great a differ- 
ence appeareth between the doctrine of Rome and ours, 
when we teach repentance. They imply in the name of 
repentance much more than we do. We stand chiefly 
upon the due inward conversion of the heart ; they more 
upon works of external show. We teach, above all 
things, that repentance which is one and the same from 
the beginning to the world’s end; they a sacramental 
penance, of their own devising and shaping. We labour 
to instruct men in such sort, that every soul which is 
wounded with sin may learn the way how to cure itself ; 
they, clean contrary, would make all sores seem in- 
curable, unless the priests have a hand in them. 

Touching the force of whose absolution they strangely 
hold, that whatsoever the penitent doth, his contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction have no place of right to 
stand as material parts in this sacrament, nor conse- 
quently any such force as to make them available for the 
taking away of sin, in that they proceed from the peni- 
tent himself without the privity of the minister, but only 
as they are enjoined by the minister’s authority and 
power.! So that no contrition or grief of heart, till the 
priest exact it; no acknowledgment of sins, but that 
which he doth demand; no praying, no fasting, no 
alms, no repentance or restitution for whatsoever we 
have done, can help, except by him it be first imposed. 
It is the chain of their own doctrine, no remedy for 
mortal sin committed after baptism but the sacrament 
of penance only; no sacrament of penance, if either 


1 “Thpsius poenitentis actionon jicitur, et a sacerdote dirigitur 
est pars sacramenti, nisi qua- vel jubetur.”  Bellarm. de 
tenus potestati sacerdotali sub- Peenit. lib. i. cap. 16. 
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matter or form be wanting; no ways to make those 
duties a material part of the sacrament, unless we con- 
sider them as required and exacted by the priest. Our 
Lord and Saviour, they say, hath ordained his priests 
judges in such sort, that no man which sinneth after 
baptism can be reconciled unto God but by their sen- 
tence. For why? If there were any other way of 
reconciliation, the very promise of Christ should be false, 
in saying,? “ Whatsoever ye bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whose sins soever ye retain, they 
are retained.”® Except therefore the priest be willing, 
God hath by promise hampered himself so, that it is not 
now in his own power to pardon any man. Let him 
who hath offended crave as the publican did,* “ Lord, be 
thou merciful unto me a sinner”; let him, as David, 
make a thousand times his supplication,® “ Have mercy 
upon me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness ; 
according to the multitude of thy compassions, put away 
mine iniquities”” ; allthis doth not help, till such time as 
the pleasure of the priest be known, till he have signed 
us a pardon, and given us our guzetus est, God himselt 
hath no answer to make but such as that of the angel 
unto Lot °—“ I can do nothing.” 

[3.] It is true, that our Saviour by these words, 
“Whose sins ye remit, they are remitted,” did ordain 


judges over our sinful souls, gave them authority to 


absolve from sin, and promised to ratify in heaven 
whatsoever they should do on earth in execution of 
this their office; to the end that hereby, as well his 
ministers might take encouragement to do their duty 
with all faithfulness, as also his people admonition, 
gladly with all reverence to be ordered by them; both 
parts knowing that the functions of the one towards the 
other have his perpetual assistance and approbation. 

1 “Christus instituit sacer- 8 “ Quod si possent ii sine 
dotes judices super terram cum _ sacerdotum sententia absolvi, 
€a potestate, ut sine ipsorum non esset vera Christi promissio, 
sententia, nemo post baptismum  Queecunque,” etc. Bellarm. zézd. 
lapsus reconciliari possit.” Bel- + Luke xvatis 13° 
larmin. de Peenit. 1. iii. c. 2. Sep eSeulive te 

> Matt. xviii. 18; John x. 23. © Gensxixe 22. 
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Howbeit all this with two restraints, which every juris- 
diction in the world hath; the one, that the practice 
thereof proceed in due order; the other, that it do not 
extend itself beyond due bounds; which bounds or 
limits have so confined penitential jurisdiction, that al- 
though there be given unto it power of remitting sin, yet 
no such sovereignty of power that no sin should be par- 
donable in manwithoutit.! Thustoenforce our Saviour’s 
words, is as though we should gather, that because 
whatsoever Joseph did command in the land of Egypt, 
Pharaoh’s grant was, it should be done; therefore he 
granted that nothing should be done in the land of 
Egypt but what Joseph did command, and so conse- 
quently, by enabling his servant Joseph to command 
under him, disableth himself to command any thing 
without Joseph. 

But by this we see how the papacy maketh all sin 
unpardonable, which hath not the priest’s absolution ; 
except peradventure in some extraordinary case, 
where albeit absolution be not had, yet it must be 
desired. 

[4.] What is then the force of absolution? What is 
it which the act of absolution worketh in a sinful man? 
Doth it by any operation derived from itself alter the 
state of the soul? Doth it really take away sin, or but 
ascertain us” of God’s most gracious and merciful 
pardon? The latter of which two is our assertion, the 
former theirs. 

3At the words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


1 “ Christus ordinariam suam ___ ordinaria, ut ita dicam, visibilia 


potestatem in Apostolos trans- 
tulit ;extraordinariam sibi reser- 
vavit. Ordinaria enim remediain 
Ecclesia ad remittenda peccata 
sunt ab eo instituta, sacramenta ; 
sine quibus peccata remittere 
Christus potest, sed extraor- 
dinarie et multo rarius hoc facit, 
quam per sacramenta. Noluit 
igitur eos extraordinariis remis- 
sionis peccatorum  confidere, 
quee et rara sunt et incerta: sed 


sacramentorum quzrere reme- 
dia.” Maldon. in Matt. xvi. 19. 

2 Ascertain us: ze. make us 
sure. 

3 “The insertion of this para- 
graph here is probably a mis- 
take ; the whole of it, except 
the quotation from St. Clement, 
being found in other parts of this 
book.” (C. and P.) See section 
1 of this chapter, and the next 
paragraph. 
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saying unto the sick of the palsy, “Son, thy sins are for- 
given thee,” the Pharisees, which knew him not to be 
“ Son of the living God,” took secret exception, and fell 
to reasoning with themselves against him ;* “Is any 
able to forgive sin but God only?” “The sins (saith 
St. Cyprian) that are committed against him, he alone 
hath power to forgive, which took upon him our sins, he 
which sorrowed and suffered for us, he whom the Father 
delivered unto death for our offences.”? Whereunto 
may be added, that which Clemens Alexandrinus hath,? 
“Our Lord is profitable every way, every way beneficial, 
whether we respect him as man, or as God; as God 
forgiving, as man instructing and learning how to avoid 
Sint er Onrniteis) aL asevem L that putteth away thine 
iniquities for mine own sake, and will not remember thy 
sins, saith the Lord.” 4 

Now, albeit we willingly confess with St. Cyprian, 
“The sins which are committed against him, he only 
hath power to forgive, who hath taken upon him our 
sins, he which hath sorrowed and mee for us, he 
whom God hath given for our offences” ;® yet neither 
did St. Cyprian intend to deny the power of the minister 
otherwise than if he presume beyond his commission to 
remit sin, where God’s own will is it should be retained ; 
for against such absolutions he speaketh, (which being 
granted to whom they ought to have been denied, are 
of no validity ;) and, if rightly it be considered how 
higher causes in operation use to concur with inferior 
means, his grace with our ministry, God really per- 
forming the same which man is authorized to act as in 
his name, there shall need, for decision of this point, no 
great labour. 


' Mark ii. 7; Luke v. 21. 
? Cypr. de Lapsis, c. 11. 
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4 Isa. xliil. 25. 

° “Veniam peccatis, que in 
ipsum commissa sunt, solus 
potest ille largiri, qui peccata 
nostra portavit, qui pro nobis 
doluit, quem Deus tradidit pro 
peccatis nostris.” [De Laps. 
©} Wig) 
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[5.] To remission of sins there are two things neces- 
Sary: grace, as the only cause which taketh away 
iniquity ; and repentance, as a duty or condition re- 
quired in us. To make repentance such as it should be, 
what doth God demand but inward sincerity, joined with 
fit and convenient offices for that purpose? the one 
referred wholly to our own consciences, the other best 
discerned by them whom God hath appointed judges in 
this court. So that having first the promises of God for 
pardon generally unto all offenders penitent ; and par- 
ticularly for our own unfeigned meaning, the unfallible 
testimony of a good conscience, the sentence of God’s 
appointed officer and vicegerent to approve with un- 
partial judgment the quality of that we have done, and 
as from his tribunal in that respect, to assoil’ us of any 
crime ; I see no cause but by the rules of our faith and 
religion we may rest ourselves very well assured touch- 
ing God’s most merciful pardon and grace ; who, especi- 
ally for the strengthening of weak, timorous, and fearful 
minds, hath so far endued his Church with power to 
absolve sinners. It pleaseth God that men sometimes 
should, by missing this help, perceive how much they 
stand bound to him for so precious a benefit enjoyed. 
And surely, so long as the world lived in any awe or 
fear of falling away from God, so dear were his ministers 
to the people, chiefly in this respect, that being through 
tyranny and persecution deprived of pastors, the doleful 
rehearsal of their lost felicities hath not anything more 
eminent, than that sinners distressed should not know 
how or where to unload their burdens.” Strange it 
were unto me, that the Fathers, who so much every- 
where extol the grace of Jesus Christ in leaving unto 
his Church this heavenly and divine power, should as 


1 Assoil: z.e. absolve. 

® The reference is to the edict 
of Hanneric, king of the Arian 
Vandals in Africa, which had 
driven into exile bishops, priests, 
deacons, and members of the 
Church Catholic to the number 
of 4,961. Part of their com- 


plaint was “Qui nobis pceni- 
tentiz munera collaturi sunt, 
et reconciliationis indulgentia 
abstrictos peccatorum vinculis 
soluturi?” [Seethe whole pas- 
sage quoted in C, and P. from 
Victor. de Pers. Vand.] 
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men, whose simplicity had universally been abused, 
agree all to admire and magnify a needless office. 

The sentence therefore of ministerial absolution, hath 
two effects: touching sin, it only declareth us freed 
from the guiltiness thereof, and restored into God’s 
favour; but concerning right in sacred and divine 
mysteries, whereof through sin we were made un- 
worthy, as the power of the Church did before effec- 
tually bind and retain us from access unto them, so 
upon our apparent repentance it truly restoreth our 
liberty, looseth the chains wherewith we were tied, re- 
mitteth all whatsoever is past, and accepteth us no less 
returned than if we had never gone astray. 

For, inasmuch as the power which our Saviour gave 
to his Church is of two kinds; the one to be exercised 
over voluntary penitents only, the other over such as 
are to be brought to amendment by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, the words wherein he hath given this authority 
must be so understood, as the subject or matter where- 
upon it worketh will permit. It doth not permit that 
in the former kind, (that is to say, in the use of power 
over voluntary converts,) to bind or loose, remit or re- 
tain, should signify any other than only to pronounce of 
sinners according to that which may be gathered by 
outward signs ; because really to effect the removal or 
continuance of sin in the soul of any offender, is no 
priestly act, but a work which far exceedeth their 
ability. Contrariwise, in the latter kind of spiritual 
jurisdiction, which by censures constraineth men to 
amend their lives; it is true, that the minister of 
God doth then more declare and signify what God 
hath wrought. And this power, true it is, that the 
Church hath invested in it. 

[6.] Howbeit, as other truths, so this hath by error 
been oppugned and depraved through abuse. The first 
of name that openly in writing withstood the Church’s 
authority and power to remit sin, was Tertullian, after 
he had combined himself with Montanists, drawn to the 
liking of their heresy through the very sourness of his 
own nature, which neither his incredible skill and know- 
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ledge otherwise, nor the doctrine of the Gospel itself, 
could but so much alter, as to make him savour any 
thing which carried with it the taste of lenity. A 
sponge steeped in wormwood and gall, a man through 
too much severity merciless, and neither able to endure 
nor to be endured of any. His book entitled Concern- 
ng Chastity, and written professedly against the dis- 
cipline of the Church, hath many fretful and angry 
sentences, declaring a mind very much offended with 
such as would not persuade themselves, that of sins, 
some be pardonable by the keys of the Church, some 
incapable of forgiveness ; that middle and moderate 
offences, having received chastisement, may by spirit- 
ual authority afterwards be remitted, but greater 
transgressions must (as touching indulgence) be left 
to the only pleasure of Almighty God in the world 
to come; that as idolatry and bloodshed, so likewise 
fornication and sinful lust, are of this nature ; that they, 
which so far have fallen from God, ought to continue 
for ever after barred from access unto his sanctuary, 
condemned to perpetual profusion of tears, deprived 
of all expectation and hope to receive any thing at 
the Church’s hands, but publication of their shame. 
“For (saith he)* who will fear to waste out that, 
which he hopeth he may recover? Who will be 
careful for ever to hold that, which he knoweth can- 
not for ever be withheld from him? He which slack- 
eneth the bridle to sin, doth thereby give it even the 
spur also.2, Take away fear, and that which presently 
succeedeth instead thereof is licentious desire. Greater 
offences therefore are punishable, but not pardonable, 
by the Church. If any Prophet or Apostle be found to 
have remitted such transgressions, they did it not by 
the ordinary course of discipline, but by extraordinary 
power. For they all raised the dead, which none but 
God is able to do; they restored the impotent and 
lame man, a work peculiar to Jesus Christ ; yea, that 
which Christ would not do, because executions of such 


ZDeyeudic: C0; 2 “ Securitas delicti, etiam libido est ejus.” 
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severity beseemed not him who came to save and re- 
deem the world by his sufferings, they by their power 
struck Elymas and Ananias, the one blind, and the 
other dead. Approve first yourselves to be, as they 
were, Apostles or Prophets, and then take upon you to 
pardon all men. But if the authority you have be only 
ministerial, and no way sovereign, over-reach not the 
limits which God hath set you; know that to pardon 
capital sin is beyond your commission.” 

Howbeit, as oftentimes the vices of wicked men do 
cause other their commendable qualities to be abhorred, 
so the honour of great men’s virtues is easily a cloak to 
their errors. In which respect, Tertullian hath passed 
with much less obloquy and reprehension than Nova- 
tian ; who, broaching afterwards the same opinion, had 
not otherwise wherewith to countervail the offence he 
gave, and to procure it the like toleration. Novatian, 
at the first a stoical philosopher, (which kind of men 
hath always accounted stupidity the highest top of 
wisdom and commiseration the deadliest sin,) became 
by institution and study the very same which the other 
had been before through a secret natural distemper, 
upon his conversion to the Christian faith and recovery 
from sickness, which moved him to receive the sacra- 
ment of baptism in his bed. The bishops, contrary to 
the canons of the Church,' would needs, in special love 
towards him, ordain him presbyter, which favour satis- 
fied not him who thought himself worthy of greater 
place and dignity. He closed therefore with a num- 
ber of well-minded men, and not suspicious what his 
secret purposes were, and having made them sure unto 
him by fraud, procureth his own consecration to be 
their bishop. His prelacy now was able, as he 
thought, to countenance what he intended to pub- 
lish, and therefore his letters went presently abroad 
to sundry churches, advising them never to admit to 
the fellowship of holy mysteries, such as had after 
baptism offered sacrifice to idols. 


1 Concil, Neocesar. c. 12. 
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There was present? at the council of Nice, together 
with other bishops, one Acesius, a Novatianist, touching 
whose diversity in opinion from the Church, the em- 
peror, desirous to hear some reason, asked of him cer- 
tain questions ; for answer whereunto, Acesius weaveth 
out a long history of things that happened in the perse- 
cution under Decius, and of men which, to save life, 
forsook faith. But in the end was a certain bitter 
canon, framed in their own school: “That men which 
fall into deadly sin after holy baptism, ought never to 
be again admitted to the communion of divine myste- 
ries ; that they are to be exhorted unto repentance ; 
howbeit not to be put in hope that pardon can be had 
at the priest’s hands, but with God, which hath sove- 
reign power and authority in himself to remit sin, it 
may be in the end they shall find mercy.” These fol- 
lowers of Novatian, which gave themselves the title of 
ka0apol, clean, pure, and unspotted men, had one point 
of Montanism more than their master did profess ; for 
amongst sins unpardonable they reckoned second mar- 
riages, of which opinion Tertullian making (as his usual 
manner was) a salt apology, “Such is (saith he)? our 
stony hardness, that defaming our Comforter with a 
kind of enormity in discipline, we dam up the doors 
of the Church no less against twice-married men, than 
against adulterers and fornicators.” Of this sort there- 
fore it was ordained by the Nicene synod, that if any 
such did return to the catholic and apostolic unity, they 
should in writing bind themselves to observe the orders 
of the Church, and communicate as well with them 
which had been often married, or had fallen in time of 
persecution, as with other sort of Christian people. But 
further to relate, or at all to refel® the error of mis- 
believing men concerning this point, is not now to our 
present purpose greatly necessary, ; 

[7.] The Church may receive no small detriment by 
corrupt practice, even there where doctrine concerning 


1 Socrat. [Sozom. (?)] lib. iv. > De Pudic. c. i. fin. 
cap. 23; Concil. Nicen. c. 30. 3 Refel : z.c. refute. 
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the substance of things practised is free from any great 
or dangerous corruption. If therefore that which the 
papacy doth in matter of confessions and absolution be 
offensive ; if it palpably swerve in the use of the keys ; 
howsoever that which it teacheth in general concerning 
the Church’s power to retain and forgive sins be ad- 
mitted true, have they not on the one side as much 
whereat to be abashed, as on the other wherein to 
rejoice ? 

They bind all men, upon pain of everlasting condem- 
nation and death, to make confessions to their ghostly 
fathers of every great offence they know, and can re- 
member, that they have committed against God. Hath 
Christ in his Gospel so delivered the doctrine of repent- 
ance unto the world? Did his Apostles so preach it to 
nations? Have the Fathers so believed or so taught? 
Surely Novatian was not so merciless in depriving the 
Church of power to absolve some certain offenders, as 
they in imposing upon all a necessity thus to confess. 
Novatian would not deny but God might remit that 
which the Church could not, whereas in the papacy it is 
maintained, that what we conceal from men, God him- 
self shall never pardon. By which oversight as they 
have here surcharged the world with multitude, but 
much abated the weight of confessions, so the careless 
manner of their absolution hath made discipline, for the 
most part, amongst them a bare formality; yea, rather 
a means of emboldening unto vicious and wicked life, 
than either any help to prevent future, or medicine to 
remedy present evils in the soul of man. The Fathers 
were slow and always fearful to absolve any before very 
manifest tokens given of a true penitent and contrite 
spirit. It was not their custom to remit sin first, and 
then to impose works of satisfaction, as the fashion of 
Rome is now; insomuch that this their preposterous 
course, and misordered practices, hath bred also in 
them an error concerning the end and purpose of 
these works. For against the guiltiness of sin, and 
the danger of everlasting condemnation thereby in- 
curred, confession and absolution succeeding the same, 
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are, as they take it, a remedy sufficient ; and therefore 
what their penitentiaries do think good to enjoin 
further, whether it be a number of Ave-Maries daily 
to be scored up, a journey of pilgrimage to be under- 
taken, some few dishes of ordinary diet to be ex- 
changed, offerings to be made at the shrines of 
saints, or a little to be scraped off from men’s super- 
fluities for relief of poor people, all is in lieu or ex- 
change with God, whose justice, notwithstanding our 
pardon, yet oweth us still some temporal punishment, 
either in this or in the life to come, except we quit! it 
ourselves here with works of the former kind, and con- 
tinued till the balance of God’s most strict severity 
shall find the pains we have taken equivalent with the 
plagues which we should endure, or else the mercy of 
the pope relieve us. And at this postern-gate cometh 
in® the whole mart of papal indulgences, so infinitely 
strewed, that the pardon of sin, which heretofore was 
obtained hardly and by much suit, is with them become 
now almost impossible to be escaped. 

[8.] To set down then the force of this sentence in 
absolving penitents; there are in sin these three 
things:* the act which passeth away and vanisheth ; 
the pollution wherewith it leaveth the soul defiled ; and 
the punishment whereunto they are made subject that 
have committed it. The act of sin is every deed, word, 
and thought against the law of God:* “for sin is the 
transgression of the law”; and although the deed itself 
do not continue, yet is that bad quality permanent, 
whereby it maketh the soul unrighteous and deformed 
in God’s sight.2 “ From the heart come evil cogitations, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false testimonies, 
slanders; these are things which defilea man.” They 
do not only, as effects of impurity, argue the nest to be 
unclean out of which they came, but as causes they 
strengthen that disposition unto wickedness which 

1 Quit: ze. discharge the ac- actio mala, interior macula, et 
count. Compare the Frenchform sequela.” Bon. sent. 1. iv. d. 17. 
of receipt, ‘‘ Pour acquit.” a3 

2 See ante, c. v. sect. ix. 4 1 John iii. 4. 

3 “In peccato tria sunt; 5 Matt. xv. 19. 
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brought them forth ; they are both fruits and seeds of 
uncleanness, they nourish the root out of which they 
grow, they breed that iniquity which bred them. The 
blot therefore of sin abideth, though the act be tran- 
sitory. And out of both ariseth a present debt, to 
endure what punishment soever the evil which we have 
done deserveth; an obligation, in the chains whereof 
sinners, by the justice of Almighty God, continue bound 
till repentance loose them. “Repent this thy wicked- 
ness, (saith Peter 1 unto Simon Magus), and beseech God, 
that ifit be possible the thought of thine heart may be 
pardoned ; for I see thou art in the gall of bitterness, 
and in the bond of iniquity.” In like manner Solomon :? 
“The wicked shall be held fast in the cords of his own 
sin.” 

Nor doth God only bind sinners hand and foot by 
the dreadful determination of his own unsearchable 
judgment against them ; but sometimes also the Church 
bindeth by the censures of her discipline? So that 
when offenders upon their repentance are by the same 
discipline absolved, the Church looseth but her own 
bonds, the chains wherein she had tied them before. 

The act of sin God alone remitteth,* in that his pur- 
pose is never to call it to account, or to lay it unto men’s 
charge; the stain he washeth out by the sanctifying 
grace of his Spirit; and concerning the punishment of 
sin, as none else hath power to cast body and soul into 
hell-fire, so none have power to deliver either besides him. 

As for the ministerial sentence of private absolution, 
it can be no more than a declaration what God hath 
done; it hath but the force of the Prophet Nathan’s 
absolution,> “God hath taken away thy sin”: than 
which construction, especially of words judicial, there is 
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communioni conciliant; alia 
opera in peccatores exercere 
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not any thing more vulgar.!_ For example,” the publi- 
cans are said in the Gospel to have justified God ; the 
Jews in Malachi to have blessed proud men, which sin 
and prosper ; not that the one did make God righteous, 
or the other the wicked happy : but to bless, to justify, 
and to absolve, are as commonly used for words of 
judgment, or declaration, as of true and real efficacy ; 
yea, even by the opinion of the Master of Sentences.* 
“Tt may be soundly affirmed and thought that God 
alone doth remit and retain sins, although he have 
given power to the Church to do both; but he one way, 
and the Church another. He only by himself forgiveth 
sin, who cleanseth the soul from inward blemish, and 
looseth the debt of eternal death. So great a privilege 
he hath not given unto his priests, who notwithstanding 
are authorized to loose and bind, that is to say, to de- 
clare who are bound, and who are loosed. For albeit a 
man be already cleared before God, yet he is not in the 
Church of God so taken, but by the virtue of the priest’s 
sentence; who likewise may be said to bind by im- 
posing satisfaction, and to loose by admitting to the 
holy communion.” 

St. Jerome also, whom the Master of the Sentences 
allegeth for more countenance of his own opinion, doth 
no less plainly and directly affirm: 4 “ That as the priests 
of the law could only discern, and neither cause nor 
remove, leprosies; so the ministers of the Gospel, when 
they retain or remit sin, do but in the one, judge how 
long we continue guilty, and in the other, declare when 
we are clear or free.’ For there is nothing more ap- 
parent, than that the discipline of repentance, both public 
and private, was ordained as an outward mean to bring 
men to the virtue of inward conversion; so that when 
this by manifest tokens did seem effected, absolution 
ensuing (which could not make) served only to declare 
men innocent. 


' Vulgar: z.e. common. 1164. The reference is to Sent. 
2 Luke vii. 29; Mal. iii, lib. iv. dis. 18. _ 
15. 4 Hier. tom. iv. Comment. in 
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[9.] But the cause wherefore they are so stiff, and 
have forsaken their own master in this point is, for that 
they hold the private discipline of penitency to be a 
sacrament ; absolution an external sign in this sacra- 
ment; the signs external of all sacraments in the New 
Testament, to be both causes of that which they signify, 
and signs of that which they truly cause. 

To this opinion concerning sacraments, they are now - 
tied by expounding a canon in the Florentine council 
according to the former ecclesiastical invention received 
from Thomas.! For his deceit it was, that the mercy 
of God, which useth sacraments as instruments whereby 
to work, endueth them at the time of their administration 
with supernatural force and ability to induce grace into 
ths souls of men; even as the axe and saw do seem to 
bring timber into that fashion which the mind of the 
artificer intendeth. His conceit,? Scotus, Occam, Pe- 
trus Alliacensis, with sundry others, do most earnestly 
and strongly impugn, shewing very good reason where- 
fore no sacrament of the new law can either by virtue 
which itself hath, or by force supernaturally given it, 
be properly a cause to work grace ; but sacraments are 
therefore said to work or confer grace, because the will 
of Almighty God is, although not to give them such 
efficacy, yet himself to be present inthe ministry of the 
working that effect, which proceedeth wholly from him, 
without any real operation of theirs, such as can enter 
into men’s souls. 

[10.] In which construction, seeing that our books 
and writings have made it known to the world how we 
join with them, it seemeth very hard and injurious deal- 
ing, that Bellarmine throughout the whole course of his 
second book De Sacramentis in Genere,’ should so boldly 


ze. Thomas Aquinas. catholicis non dissentire ; inter- 


> Scot. Sent. lib. iv. Solut. dum autem apertissime scribunt 
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dum ita scribunt, ut videantura esse nuda signa, tamen mediate 
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face down his adversaries, as if their opinion were, that 
sacraments are naked, empty, and ineffectual signs ; 
wherein there is no other force, than only such as in 
pictures, to stir up the mind, that so by theory and 
speculation of things represented, faith may grow: 
finally, that all the operation which sacraments have, 
is a sensible and divine instruction. But had it pleased 
him not to hoodwink his own knowledge, I nothing 
‘doubt but he fully saw how to answer himself ; it being 
a matter very strange and incredible, that one which 
with so great diligence had winnowed his adversaries’ 
writings, should be ignorant of their minds. For, even 
as in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, both God and 
man, when his human nature is by itself considered, we 
may not attribute that unto him, which we do and must 
ascribe as oft as respect is had unto both natures com- 
bined ; so because in sacraments there are two things 
distinctly to be considered, the outward sign, and the 
secret concurrence of God’s most blessed Spirit, in which 
respect our Saviour hath taught that water and the 
Holy Ghost are combined to work the mystery of new 
birth ; sacraments therefore, as signs, have only those 
effects before mentioned ; but of sacraments, in that by 
God’s own will and ordinance they are signs assisted 
always with the power of the Holy Ghost, we acknow- 
ledge whatsoever either the places of Scripture, or the 
authority of councils and Fathers, or the proofs and 
arguments of reason which he allegeth, can shew to be 
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ipsum non faciunt nisi repree- 
sentando, ut sacramenta per 
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auditum.” Bellarm. de effect. 
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wrought by them. The elements and words have power 
of infallible signification, for which they are called seals 
of God’s truth; the spirit affixed unto those elements 
and words, power of operation within the soul, most ad- 
mirable, divine, and impossible to be expressed. For so 
God hath instituted and ordained, that, together with 
due administration and receipt of sacramental signs, 
there shall proceed from himself grace effectual to 
sanctify, to cure, to comfort, and whatsoever else is for 
the good of the souls of men. 

Howbeit this opinion’ Thomas rejecteth, under pre- 
tence that it maketh sacramental words and elements to 
be in themselves no more than signs, whereas they ought 
to be held as causes of that they signify. He therefore 
reformeth it with this addition, that the very sensible 
parts of the sacraments do instrumentally effect and 
produce, not grace, (for the schoolmen both of these 
times, and long after, did, for the most part, maintain it 
untrue, and some of them unpossible,” that sanctifying 
grace should efficiently proceed but from God alone, and 
that by immediate creation, as the substance of the soul 
doth ;) but the phantasy which Thomas had was, that 
sensible things, through Christ’s and the priest’s bene- 
diction, receive a certain supernatural transitory force, 
which leaveth behind it a kind of preparative quality 


1 “JTste modus non tran- adusum sacramenti.” Par. iii. 
scendit rationem signi, cum q. 62. art. iv. Concil. “ Victus 
sacramenta nove legis non  sacramentalis habet esse tran- 
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or beauty within the soul, whereupon immediately from 
God doth ensue the grace that justifieth. 

Now they which pretend to follow Thomas, differ from 
him in two points. For, first, they make grace an 
immediate effect of the outward sign, which he for the 
dignity and excellency thereof was afraid to do. 
Secondly, whereas he, to produce but a preparative 
quality in the soul, did imagine God to create in the 
instrument a supernatural gift or ability ; they confess, 
that nothing is created, infused, or any way inherent, 
either in the word orin the elements ; nothing that giveth 
them instrumental efficacy, but God’s mere motion or 
application.t Are they able toexplain unto us, or them- 
selves to conceive, what they mean when they thus speak ? 
For example, let them teach us, in the sacrament of 
baptism, what it is for water to be moved till it bring 
forth grace. The application thereof by the minister is 
plain to sense ; the force which it hath in the mind, asa 
moral instrument of information or instruction, we know 
by reason; and by faith, we understand how God doth 
assist it with his Spirit: whereupon ensueth the grace 
which Saint Cyprian did in himself observe, saying,” 
“ After the bath of regeneration having scoured out the 
stained foulness of former life, supernatural light had 
entrance into the breast which was purified and cleansed 
for it: after that a second nativity had made another 
man, by inward receipt of the Spirit from heaven ; 
things doubtful began in marvellous manner to appear 
certain, that to be open which lay hid, darkness to 
shine like a clear light, former hardness to be made 
facility, impossibility easiness : insomuch as it might be 
discerned how that was earthly,’ which before had been 
carnally bred and lived, given over unto sins; that now 
God’s own, which the Holy Ghost did quicken.” 


1 “ Solus Deus efficit gratiam 
adeo quod nec angelis, qui sunt 
nobiliores sensibilibus creaturis, 
hoc communicetur.”  Bonay. 
Sete ive diplenQ= Tart. lv. 

2 Ad Donat. c. 3. 

3 We may be surprised at the 


word ‘earthly.” The Latinis, ‘ ut 
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[11.] Our opinion is therefore plain unto every man’s 
understanding. We take it for a very good speech 
which Bonaventure hath uttered in saying,! “ Heed must 
be taken, that while we assign too much to the bodily 
signs in way of their commendation, we withdraw not 
the honour which is due to the cause which worketh in 
them, and the soul which receiveth them. Whereunto we 
conformably teach, that the outward sign applied hath of 
itself no natural efficacy towards grace, neither doth 
God put into it any supernatural inherent virtue.” And, 
as I think, we thus far avouch no more than they them- 
selves confess to be very true. 

If anything displease them,it is because we add to 
these promises another assertion ; that, with the outward 
sign, God joineth his Holy Spirit, and so the whole 
instrument of God bringeth that to pass, whereunto the 
baser and meaner part could not extend. As for opera- 
tions through the motion of signs, they are dark, intricate, 
and obscure; perhaps possible, howbeit, not proved 
either true or likely, by alleging, that the touch of our 
Saviour’s garment? restored health,® clay sight, when he 
applied it. Although ten thousand such examples 
should be brought, they overthrow not this one 
principle ; that, where the instrument is without 
inherent virtue, the effect must necessarily proceed from 
the only agent’s adherent power. 

It passeth a man’s conceit how water should be carried 
into the soul with any force of divine motion, or grace 
proceed but merely from the influence of God’s Spirit. 
Notwithstanding, if God himself teach his Church in 
this case to believe that which he hath not given us 
capacity to comprehend, how incredible soever it may 
seem, yet our wits should submit themselves, and reason 
give place unto faith therein. But they‘ yield it to be 


™“Cavendum enim ne dum 2 Luke viii. 
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no question of faith, how grace doth proceed from sacra- 
ments ; ifin general they be acknowledged true instru- 
mental causes, by the ministry whereof men receive 
divine grace,! and that? they which impute grace to 
the only operation of God himself, concurring with the 
external sign, do no less acknowledge the true efficacy 
of the sacrament, than they that ascribe the same to the 
quality of the sign applied, or to the motion of God apply- 
ing, and so far carrying it, till grace be thereby not 
created, but extracted, out of the natural possibility of 
the soul. Nevertheless, this last philosophical imagina- 
tion, (if I may call it philosophical, which useth the 
terms, but overthroweth the rules of philosophy, and 
hath no article of faith to support it,) but whatsoever it 
be, they follow it in a manner all; they cast off the 
first opinion, wherein is most perspicuity and strongest 
evidence of certain truth. 

The council? of Florence and Trent defining, that 
sacraments contain and confer grace, the sense whereof 
(if it liked them) might so easily conform itself with the 
same Opinion which *they drew without any just cause 
quite and clean the other way, making grace the issue 
of bare words, in such sacraments as they have framed 
destitute of any visible element, and holding it the off- 
spring as well of elements as of words in those sacra- 
ments where both are; but in no sacrament acknow- 
ledging grace to be the fruit of the Holy Ghost working 
with the outward sign, and not by it, in such sort as 
Thomas himself teacheth ;° that the Apostles’ imposi- 
tion of hands caused not the coming of the Holy Ghost, 


3 Query : “councils.” 
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which notwithstanding was bestowed together with the 
exercise of that ceremony; yea, by it, (saith the Evan- 
gelist,)! to wit, as by a mean which came between the 
true agent and the effect, but not otherwise. 

Many of the ancient Fathers, presupposing that .the 
faithful before Christ had not, till the time of his coming, 
that perfect life and salvation which they looked for and 
we possess, thought likewise their sacraments to be but 
prefigurations of that which ours in present do exhibit. 
For which cause the Florentine council, comparing the 
one with the other, saith,’ “ That the old did only shadow 
grace, which was afterwards to be given through the 
passion of Jesus Christ.” But the after-wit of latter days 
hath found out another more exquisite distinction, that 
evangelical sacraments are causes to effect grace, through 
motions of signs legal, according to the same significa- 
tion and sense wherein evangelical sacraments are held 
by us to be God’s instruments for that purpose. For 
howsoever Bellarmine hath shrunk up the Lutherans’ 
sinews, and cut off our doctrine by the skirts; ® Allen, 
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although he term us heretics, acording to the usual bitter 
venom of ‘his first style, doth yet ingenuously confess, 
that the old schoolmen’s doctrine and ours is one con- 
cerning sacramental efficacy, derived from God himself, 
assisting by promise those outward signs of elements 
and words, out of which their schoolmen of the newer 
mint are so desirous to hatch grace. Where God doth 
work and use these outward means, wherein he neither 
findeth nor planteth force and aptness towards his 
intended purpose ; such means are but signs to bring 
men to the consideration of his omnipotent power, which, 
without the use of things sensible, would not be marked. 

At the time, therefore, when he giveth his heavenly 
grace, he applieth, by the hands of his ministers, that 
which betokeneth the same ; not only betokeneth, but, 
being also accompanied for ever with such power as doth 
truly work, is in that respect termed God’s instrument, 
a true efficient cause of grace; a cause not in itself, 
but only by connexion of that which is in itself a cause, 
namely, God’s own strength and power. Sacraments, 
that is to say, the outward signs in sacraments, work 
nothing till they be blessed and sanctified by God. 

But what is God’s heavenly benediction and sanctifi- 
cation, saving only the association of his Spirit? Shall 
we say that sacraments are like magical signs, if thus 
they have their effect? Is it magic for God to manifest 
by things sensible what he doth, and to do by His own 
most glorious Spirit really, what he manifesteth in his 
sacraments? The delivery and administration whereof 
remaineth in the hands of mortal men, by whom, as by 
personal instruments, God doth apply signs, and with 
signs inseparably join his Spirit, and through the power 
of his Spirit work grace.’ The first is by way of con- 
comitance and consequence to deliver the rest also that 
either accompany or ensue. 


1 7.2. (to illustrate by one sa- ward signs of grace certainly 
crament) the elements in the given to, and surely working in, 
Lord’s Supper, as faithfully re- the believer, through the power 
ceived, are accompanied by of the Spirit. 
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It is not here, as in cases of mutual commerce, where 
divers persons have divers acts to be performed in their 
own behalf; a creditor to show his bill, and a debtor to 
pay his money. But God and man do here meet in one 
action upon a third, in whom, as it is the work of God 
to create grace, so it is his work by the hand of the 
ministry to apply a sign which should betoken, and his 
work to annex that Spirit which shall effect it. The 
action, therefore, is but one, God the author thereof, and 
man a co-partner, by him assigned to work for, with, 
and under him. God the Giver of grace by the out- 
ward ministry of man, so far forth as he authorizeth man 
to apply the sacraments of grace in the soul, which he 
alone worketh, without either instrument or co-agent. 

[12.] Whereas, therefore, with us the remission of sin 
is ascribed unto God, as a thing which proceedeth from 
him only, and presently followeth upon the virtue of true 
repentance appearing in man; that which we attribute 
to the virtue, they do not only impute to the sacrament 
of repentance, but having made repentance a sacrament, 
and thinking of sacraments as they do, they are enforced 
to make the ministry of the priests, and their absolution, 
a cause of that which the sole omnipotency of God 
worketh. 

And yet, for my own part, I am not able well to con- 
ceive how their doctrine, that human absolution is really 
a cause out of which our deliverance from sin doth ensue, 
can cleave with the council of Trent, defining,! “ That 
contrition perfected with charity doth at all times itself 
reconcile offenders to God, before they come to receive 
actually the sacrament of penance.” How can it stand 
with those discourses of the learned rabbins, which 
grant,” “That whosoever turneth unto God with his 
whole heart, hath immediately his sins taken away ; 
that if a man be truly converted, his pardon can neither 
be denied nor delayed ?” it doth not stay for the priest’s 
absolution, but presently followeth. Surely, if every 
contrite sinner, in whom there is charity and a sincere 
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conversion of heart, have remission of sins given him 
before he seek it at the priest’s hands ; if reconciliation 
to God be a present and immediate sequel upon every 
such conversion or change ; it must of necessity follow, 
seeing no man can be a true penitent or contrite which 
doth not both love God and sincerely abhor sin, that 
therefore they all before absolution attain forgiveness ; 
whereunto notwithstanding absolution is pretended a 
cause so necessary, that sin without it, except in some 
rare extraordinary case, cannot possibly be remitted. 
Shall absolution be a cause producing and working that 
effect which is always brought forth without it, and had 
before absolution be thought of ? But, when they which 
are thus beforehand pardoned of God shall come to be 
also assoiled by the priest, I would know what force his 
absolution hath in this case? Are they able to say here, 
that the priest doth remit any thing? Yet, when any of 
ours ascribeth the work of remission to God, and inter- 
preteth the priest’s sentence to be but a solemn declara- 
tion of that which God himself hath already performed, 
they scorn at it; they urge against it, that if this were 
true, our Saviour Christ should rather have said, ‘‘ What 
is loosed in heaven, ye shall loose on earth,” than as He 
doth, “ Whatsoever ye loose on earth shall in heaven be 
loosed.” As if he were to learn of us how to place his 
words, and not we to crave rather of him a sound and 
right understanding, lest to his dishonour and our own 
hurt we misexpound them. It sufficeth, I think, both 
against their constructions to have proved that they 
ground an untruth on his speech, and, in behalf of our 
own, that his words without any such transposition do 
very well admit the sense we give them; which is, that 
he taketh to himself the lawful proceedings of authority 
in his name, and that the act of spiritual authority in 
this case is by sentence to acquit or pronounce them 
free from sin whom they judge to be sincerely and truly 
_ penitent ; which interpretation they themselves do ac- 
knowledge, though not sufficient, yet very true.’ 


1“ Hee expositio, Ego te tendo, partim quidem vera est, 
absolvo, id est, Absolutum os- non tamen perfecta. Sacra- 
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Absolution, they say, declareth indeed, but this is not 
all, for it likewise maketh innocent, which addition being 
an untruth proved, our truth granted hath, I hope, suff- 
ciency without it, and consequently our opinion therein 
neither to be challenged as untrue, nor as unsufficient. 

[13.] To rid themselves out of these briers, and to 
make remission of sins an effect of absolution, notwith- 
standing that which hitherto hath been said, they have 
two shifts. As first, that in many penitents there is but ’ 
attrition of heart, which attrition they define to be grief 
proceeding from fear without love ; and to these, they 
say, absolution doth give that contrition whereby men 
are really purged from sin. Secondly, that even where 
contrition or inward repentance doth cleanse without 
absolution ; the reason why it cometh so to pass is,” 
because such contrites intend and desire absolution, 
though they have it not. Which two things granted: 
the one, that absolution given maketh them contrite that 
are not ; the other, even in them which are contrite, the 
cause why God remitteth sin is the purpose or desire 
they have to receive absolution :° we are not to stand 
against a sequel so clear and manifest as this, that 
always remission of sin proceedeth from absolution 
either had or desired. 

But should a reasonable man give credit to their bare 
conceit, and because their positions have driven them to 
imagine absolving of unsufficiently-disposed penitents to 
be a real creating of further virtue in them, must all 
other men think it due? Let them cancel henceforward 
and blot out of all their books those old cautions touch- 
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ing necessity of wisdom,! lest priests should inconsider- 
ately absolve any man in whom there were not apparent 
tokens of true repentance;? which to do was, in St. 
Cyprian’s judgment,’ “ pestilent deceit and flattery, not 
only not available, but hurtful to them that had trans- 
gressed : a frivolous, frustrate, and false peace, such as 
caused the unrighteous to trust to a lie, and destroyed 
them unto whom it promised safety.” What needeth 
observation whether penitents have worthiness and bring 
contrition, if the words of absolution do infuse contrition ? 
Have they borne us all this while in hand that contrition 
is a part of the matter of their sacraments ; a condition 
or preparation of the mind towards grace to be received 
by absolution in the form of their sacraments? And 
must we now believe that the form doth give the matter ? 
That absolution bestoweth contrition, and that the words 
do make presently of Saul, David; of Judas, Peter? 
For what was the penitency of Saul and Judas, but plain 
attrition; horror of sin through fear of punishment, 
without any loving sense, or taste of God’s mercy ? 
Their other fiction, imputing remission of sin to desire 
of absolution from the priest, even in them which are 
truly contrite, is an evasion somewhat more witty, but no 
whit more possible for them to prove. Belief of the 
world and judgment to come, faith in the promises and 
sufferings of Christ for mankind, fear of his majesty, 
love of his mercy, grief for sin, hope for pardon, suit 
for grace—these we know to be elements of true con- 
trition: suppose that besides all this, God did also 
command that every penitent should seek his absolution 
at the priest’s hands; where so many causes are con- 
curring unto one effect, have they any reason to impute 
the whole effect unto one? any reason in the choice of 
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ch.vii § 13. that one, to pass by faith, fear, love, humility, hope, 
prayer, whatsoever else, and to enthronize above them 
all a desire of absolution from the priest, as if, in the 
whole work of man’s repentance, God did regard and 
accept nothing, but for and in consideration of this? 
Why do the Tridentine council! impute it to charity 
“ That contrites are reconciled in God’s sight, before they 
receive the sacrament of penance,” if desired absolution 
be the true cause ? 

But let this pass how it will; seeing the question is 
not what virtue God may accept in penitent sinners, 
but what grace absolution actually given doth really 
bestow upon them. If it were, as they would have it, 
that God, regarding the humiliation of a contrite spirit, 
because there is joined therewith a lowly desire of the 
sacrament of priestly absolution, pardoneth immediately 
and forgiveth all offences ; doth this any thing help to 
prove that absolution received afterwards from the 
priest, can more than declare him already pardoned 
which did desire it? To desire absolution, presuppos- 
ing it commanded, is obedience ; and obedience in that 
case is a branch of the virtue of repentance; which 
virtue being thereby made effectual to the taking away 
of sins without the sacrament of repentance, is it not an 
argument that the sacrament of absolution hath here no 
efficacy, but the virtue of contrition worketh all? For 
how should any effect ensue from causes which actually 
are not? The sacrament must be applied wheresoever 
any grace doth proceed from it. So that where it is but 
desired only, whatsoever may follow upon God’s accep- 
tation of this desire, the sacrament, afterwards received, 
can be no cause thereof. Wherefore the further we 
wade, the better we see it still appear, that the priest 
doth never in absolution, no not so much as by way of 
service and ministry, really either forgive them, take 
away the uncleanness, or remove the punishment of 
sin: but, if the party penitent become contrite, he hath, 
by their own grant, absolution before absolution ; if not 
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contrite, although the priest should seem a thousand 
times to absolve him, all were in vain. For which 
cause the ancients and better sort of their school-divines, 
‘Abulensis, Alexander Hales, and *Bonaventure ascribe 
“the real abolition of sin, and eternal punishment, to 
the mere pardon of Almighty God, without dependency 
upon the priest’s absolution, as a cause to effect the 
same”: his absolution hath in their doctrine certain 
other effects specified, but this denied. Wherefore hav- 
ing hitherto spoken of the virtue of repentance re- 
quired; of the discipline of repentance which Christ 
did establish; and of the sacrament of repentance 
invented sithence,* against the pretended force of human 
absolution in sacramental penitency ; let it suffice thus 
far to have shewed how God alone doth truly give, the 
virtue of repentance alone procure, and private minis- 
terial absolution but declare, remission of sins. 

[14.] Now the last and sometimes hardest to be satis- 
fied by repentance, are our minds; and our minds we 
have then satisfied, when the conscience is of guilty® be- 
come clear. For, as long as we are in ourselves privy to 
our own most heinous crimes, but without sense of God’s 
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mercy and grace towards us, unless the heart be either 
brutish for want of knowledge, or altogether hardened 
by wilful atheism, the remorse of sin is in it, as the deadly 
sting of the serpent. Which point since very infidels 
and heathens have observed in the nature of sin, (for 
the disease they felt, though they knew no remedy to 
help it,) we are not rashly to despise those sentences 
which are the testimonies of their experience touching 
this point. They knew that the eye of a man’s own 
conscience is more to be feared by evil-doers than the 
presence of a thousand witnesses, inasmuch as the 
mouths of other accusers are many ways stopped, the 
ears of the accused not always subject to glowing with 
contumely and exprobration; whereas a guilty mind 
being forced to be still both a martyr and a tyrant in 
itself, must of necessity endure perpetual anguish and 
grief ; for as the body is rent with stripes, so the mind 
with guiltiness of cruelty, lust, and wicked resolutions. 
Which furies brought the emperor Tiberius sometimes 
into such perplexity, that writing to the senate, his 
wonted art of dissimulation failed him utterly in this 
case ; and whereas it had been ever his peculiar delight 
so to speak that no man might be able to sound his 
meaning, he had not the power to conceal what he felt 
through the secret scourge of an evil conscience, though 
no necessity did now enforce him to disclose the same.’ 
“What to write, or how to write, at this present, if I 
know, (saith Tiberius,) let the gods and goddesses, who 
thus continually eat me, only be worse to me than they 
are.” It was not his imperial dignity and power, that 
could provide a way to protect him against himself ; 
the fears and suspicions which improbity had bred being 
strengthened by every occasion, and those virtues clean 
banished which are the only foundation of sound tran- 
quillity of mind. For which cause it hath been truly 
said, and agreeably with all men’s experience, that if the 
virtuous did excel in no other privilege, yet far happier 
they are than the contrary sort of men, for that their 
hopes be always better. 
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Neither are we to marvel, that these things, known 
unto all, do stay so few from being authors of their own 
woe. 

For we see by the ancient example of Joseph’s unkind 
brethren, how it cometh to remembrance easily when 
crimes are once past, what the difference is of good 
from evil, and of right from wrong: but such consider- 
ations, when they should have prevented sin, were over- 
matched by inordinate desires. Are we not bound then 
with all thankfulness to acknowledge his infinite good- 
ness and mercy, which have revealed unto us the 
way how to rid ourselves of these mazes ; the way how 
to shake off that yoke, which no flesh is able to bear; 
the way how to change most grisly horror into a com- 
fortable apprehension of heavenly joy? 

[15.] Whereunto there are many which labour with so 
much the greater difficulty, because imbecility! of mind 
doth not suffer them to censure rightly their own doings. 
Some fearful lest the enormity of their crimes be so 
unpardonable that no repentance can do them good; 
some lest the imperfection of their repentance make it 
uneffectual to the taking away of sin. The one drive 
all things to this issue, whether they be not men that 
have sinned against the Holy Ghost; the other to this, 
what repentance is sufficient to clear sinners, and to 
assure them that they are delivered. 

Such as by error charge themselves of unpardonable 
sin, must think, it may be they deem that impardonable 
which is not. 

Our Saviour speaketh indeed of blasphemy which 
shall never be forgiven; but have they any sure and 
infallible knowledge what that blasphemy is? If not, 
why are they unjust and cruel to their own souls, ima- 
gining certainty of guiltiness in a crime concerning the 
very nature whereof they are uncertain? For mine own 
part, although, where this blasphemy is mentioned, the 
cause why our Saviour spake thereof, was the Pharisees’ 
blasphemy, which was not afraid to say,’ “He had an 
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unclean spirit, and did cast out spirits by the power of 
Beelzebub” ; nevertheless I dare not precisely deny, but 
that even the Pharisees themselves might have repented 
and been forgiven, and that our Lord Jesus Christ per- 
adventure might but take occasion at their blasphemy, 
which, as yet, was pardonable, to tell them further of an 
unpardonable blasphemy, whereinto he foresaw that the 
Jews would fall. For it is plain, that many thousands, 
at the first professing the Christian religion, became 
afterwards wilful apostates, moved with no other cause 
of revolt, but.mere indignation that the Gentiles should 
enjoy the benefit of the Gospel as much as they, and yet 
not be burdened with the yoke of Moses’ law. 

The Apostles by preaching had won them to Christ, 
in whose name they embraced with great alacrity the 
full remission of their former sins and iniquities ; they 
received by the imposition of the Apostles’ hands? that 
grace and power of the Holy Ghost whereby they cured 
diseases, prophesied, spake with tongues: and yet in the 
end, after ali this, they fell utterly away, renounced the 
mysteries of Christian faith, blasphemed in their formal 
abjurations that most glorious and blessed Spirit, the 
gifts whereof themselves had possessed; and by this 
means sunk their souls in the gulf of that unpardonable 
sin, whereof as our Lord Jesus Christ had told them 
beforehand, so the Apostle at the first appearance of 
such their revolt, putteth them in mind again,? that 
falling now to their former blasphemies, their salvation 
was irrecoverably gone. It was for them in this case 
impossible to be renewed by any repentance; because 
they were now in the state of Satan and his angels; the 
Judge of quick and dead had passed his irrevocable 
sentence against them. 

So great difference there is between infidels uncon- 
verted, and backsliders in this manner fallen away, that 
always we have hope to reclaim the one which only hate 
whom they never knew; but to the other which know 
aiid blaspheme, to them that with more than infernal 
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malice accurse both the seen brightness of glory which 
-is in him, and in themselves the tasted goodness of 
divine grace, as those execrable miscreants did, who 
first received in extraordinary miraculous manner,! and 
then in outrageous sort blasphemed the Holy Ghost, 
abusing both it and the whole religion, which God by it 
did confirm and magnify; to such as wilfully thus sin, 
after so great light and the truth and gifts of the Spirit, 
there remaineth justly no fruit or benefit to be expected 
by Christ’s sacrifice. 

For all other offenders, without exception or stint, 
whether they be strangers that seek access, or followers 
that will make return unto God; upon the tender of 
their repentance, the grant of his grace standeth ever- 
lastingly signed with his blood in the book of eternal 
life. That which in this case over-terrifieth fearful souls 
is a misconceit whereby they imagine every act which 
they do, knowing that they do amiss, and every wilful 
breach or transgression of God’s law, to be mere sin 
against the Holy Ghost; forgetting that the law of 
Moses itself ordained sacrifices of expiation, as well for 
faults presumptuously committed, as things wherein men 
offend by error. 

[16.] Now, there are on the contrary side others, who, 
doubting not of God’s mercy towards all that perfectly 
repent, remain notwithstanding scrupulous and troubled 
with continual fear, lest defects in their own repentance 
be a bar against them. 

These cast themselves into very great, and peradven- 
ture needless, agonies,” through misconstruction of 
things spoken about proportioning our griefs to our 
sins,® for which they never think they have wept and 
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ch.vi. $17. mourned enough, yea, if they have not always a stream 
of tears at command, they take it for a heart congealed 
and hardened in sin; when to keep the wound of con- 
trition bleeding, they unfold the circumstances of their 
transgressions, and endeavour to leave out nothing which 
may be heavy against themselves. 

Yet, do what they can, they are still fearful, lest herein 
also they do not that which they ought and might. 
Come to prayer, their coldness taketh all heart and 
courage from them; with fasting, albeit their flesh 
should be withered, and their blood clean dried up, - 
would they ever the less object, What is this to David’s 
humiliation ?! wherein notwithstanding there was not 
any thing more than necessary. In works of charity 
and alms-deed, it is not all the world can persuade them 
they did ever reach the poor bounty of the widow’s two 
mites,” or by many millions of leagues come near to the 
mark which Cornelius touched ;? so far they are off from 
the proud surmise of any penitential supererogation in 
miserable wretched worms of the earth. 

Notwithstanding, forasmuch as they wrong themselves 
with over rigorous and extreme exactions, by means 
whereof they fall sometimes into such perplexities as 
can hardly be allayed; it hath therefore pleased Al- 
mighty God, in tender commiseration over these im- 
becilities of men, to ordain for their spiritual and ghostly 
comfort consecrated persons, which by sentence of 
power and authority given from above, may, as it were, 
out of his very mouth ascertain * timorous and doubtful 
minds in their own particular, ease them of all their 
scrupulosities, leave them settled in peace and satisfied 
touching the mercy of God towards them. To use the 
benefit of this help for the better satisfaction in such 
cases is so natural, that it can be forbidden no man; 
but yet not so necessary, that all men should be in case 
to need it. 

[17.] They are, of the two, the happier, therefore, 
that can content and satisfy themselves, by judging 
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discreetly what they perform, and soundly what God 
doth require of them. For having that which is most 
material, the substance of penitency rightly bred ; touch- 
ing signs and tokens thereof, we may affirm that they 
do boldly, which imagine for every offence a certain 
proportionable degree in the passions and griefs of mind, 
whereunto whosoever aspireth not, repenteth in vain. 

That to frustrate men’s confession and considerations 
of sin, except every circumstance which may aggravate 
the same be unript and laid in the balance, is a merciless 
extremity ; although it be true, that as near as we can 
such wounds must be searched to the very bottom. 
Last of all, to set down the like stint, and to shut up 
the doors of mercy against penitents which come short 
thereof in the devotion of their prayers, in the con- 
tinuance of their fasts, in the largeness and bounty of 
their alms, or in the course of any other such like duties ; 
is more than God himself hath thought meet, and con- 
sequently more than mortal men should presume to do. 

That which God doth chiefly respect in men’s peni- 
tency is their hearts! “The heart is it which maketh 
repentance sincere,” sincerity that which findeth favour 
in God’s sight, and the favour of God that which sup- 
plieth by gracious acceptation whatsoever may seem 
defective in the faithful, hearty, and true offices of his 
servants. 

Take it (saith Chrysostom) upon my credit,” “ Such is 
God’s merciful inclination towards men, that repentance 
offered with a single and sincere mind he never refuseth; 
no, not although we be come to the very top of iniquity.” 
If there be a will and desire to return, he receiveth, 
embraceth, and omitteth nothing which may restore us 
to former happiness ; yea, that which is yet above all 
the rest, albeit we cannot, in the duty of satisfying him, 
attain what we ought, and would, but come far behind 
our mark, he taketh nevertheless in good worth that 
little which we do ; be it never so mean, we lose not our 
labour therein. 
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The least and lowest step of repentance, in St. 
Chrysostom’s judgment, serveth and setteth us above 
them that perish in their sin: I therefore will end with 
St. Augustine’s conclusion,! “Lord, in thy book and 
volume of life all shall be written, as well the least of 
thy saints, as the chiefest.” Let not therefore the 
unperfect fear ; let them only proceed and go forward. 


? Aug. in Psal. cxxxviii. 
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NOTES UPON SOME OF THE WRITERS AND EVENTS 
REFERRED TO BY RICHARD HOOKER IN THE 
SIXTH BOOK OF THE Ecclesiastical Polity. 


Abulensis. (Chapter vi. § 13.) 


The reference is to Tostatus, who was bishop of Avila circ. 
1400-1455. [C. and P.] 


Alexander Hales. (Chapter vi. § 13.) 


Alexander of Hales, or Ales—also called Alexander Alesius—from 
the name of his birthplace, near Gloucester. He studied at Paris, 
where he quickly became one of the most famous teachers, at the 
most brilliant epoch of the scholastic philosophy. St. Bonaven- 
ture was one of his pupils. (See below, Bonaventure.) He 
died at Paris in 1245. His great work is a Summa Theologie. 
He was surnamed, in the Middle Ages, “InfaJlible Doctor,” and 
“Fountain of Light.” 


Allen. (Chapter vi. § 11.) 


John Allen, D.D., archbishop of Dublin, to which See he was 
promoted in 1528. He was educated at Oxford, and in 1515 was 
employed by Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, as his agent to 
the See of Rome, where he resided nine years. On his return, he 
became chaplain to Wolsey, and was one of his chief abettors in 
procuring the dissolution of some of the lesser monasteries, for the 
foundation of the Cardinal’s colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. 


Ambrose, Saint. (Chapter iv. §§ 5, 6, 14, 15.) 


Born at Treves A.D. 340, and brought up to the legal profession ; 
but having been appointed consular prefect of Liguria, the province 
in which Milan was situated, and being engaged in preservin 
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peace at an election of a successor to Auxentius, archbishop of 
that city, he was himself chosen by popular acclamation to that 
office, and consecrated on the eighth day after his baptism. A 
striking incident of his life is his compelling the Roman emperor 
Theodosius to undergo public penance in his cathedral. His 
treatises on Faith and on the Holy Spirit were composed for 
the instruction of the youthful emperor Gratian ; but, to judge 
from his writings, the chief subject which occupied his attention 
was the spiritual direction of.virgins and widows. His book on 
Virgins was written within two years of his consecration, and 
is dedicated to his sister Marcellina. 


Augustine, Saint. (Chapter v. § 4.) 


St. Augustine, the most eminent of the Latin Fathers, was 
bishop of Hippo. He was born 354 A.D., and died in 430, at 
the age of 76. Weneed not say more of him here, than that he 
was 53 years old before he embraced Christianity; that his Con- 
fesstons give a most graphic account of his own spiritual experi- 
ences ; that his work De Czvitate Dez is an elaborate defence of 
Christianity, and perhaps his greatest production; and that he 
may be looked upon as the father of the theology of the Reforma- 
tion. ‘‘The light that was in him was not extinguished by his 
death, but only ascended to a higher place, and has been shining 
through the centuries ever since.” (Dr. Lindsay Alexander.) 


Baronius. (Chapter iv. § Io.) 


Czesar Baronius, the famous historian and cardinal, was born 
at Sora, in Naples, A.D. 1538 ; made cardinal in 1596; died 1607. 
The great work of Baronius, his Aznales Ecclesiastici—to which 
no doubt Hooker alludes—was the labour of thirty years. It was 
published in twelve volumes, the first of which appeared in 1588; 
and the last in 1607, the year of his death, 


Basil, Saint. (Chapter iii. § 3.) 


Surnamed “the Great”; born at Ceesarea, in Cappadocia, A.D. 
329. He was ordained deacon in 357, and priest some years 
afterwards. Always inclined to monastic life, he visited, various 
places to perfect himself in the necessary discipline, and founded 
a monastery near his native city. In 370 he was made arch- 
bishop of Czesarea, where he strongly resisted the emperor 
Valens in his attempts to introduce the Arian heresy into the 
Church. He was held in the highest estimation by his flock. 
His works were very numerous, and his style is described as 
“admirable, perspictous, and powerful, flowing with unaffected 
grace and natural sweetness.” 
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Bellarmine. (Chapter iv. § 5.) 


Cardinal Robert Francis Romulus Bellarmine, one of the greatest 
of Roman Catholic polemical divines, was born at Montepulciano, 
in Tuscany, October 4, 1542. After studying at the University 
of Padua, he entered the order of the Jesuits, and lectured with 
success at Louvain and Ghent. He next proceeded to Rome, 
where he taught in the newly - founded Collegium Romanum. 
For many years, after the publication of his Désputationes de 
Controversits Christiane Fidet, he was looked upon as the cham- 
pion of the papacy, and a vindication of Protestantism regu- 
larly took the shape of an answer to Bellarmine. He was made 
a_ cardinal in 1599, and in 1602 became archbishop of Capua. 
He died in the Jesuit College at Rome, 27th September, 1621. It 
will be seen from the above notes that Cardinal Bellarmine was 
contemporary with Richard Hooker, and survived him more than 
twenty years. 


Bonaventure. (Chapter vi. S§ 11, 13.) 


_ Giovanni de Fidenza, canonized under the name of Bonaventure, 
is said to have owed his name to an incident of his childhood. 
The prayers of St. Francis of Assisi had been invoked for him in 
some illness ; and upon seeing him recovering, the aged monk ex- 
claimed, “‘O buona ventura” (what good fortune)! He was born 
at Bagnarea, in Tuscany, 1221 ; entered the order of Franciscan 
monks, 1243; studied in Paris under Alexander Hales (see 
above, Alexander Hales) ; and having taken his doctor’s degree, 
was chosen public lecturer on the “Sentences” of Peter Lombard 
(see below, Peter Lombard). He died at Lyons (while attend- 
ing the council of Lyons) in July, 1274. He was canonized by Pope 
Sixtus IV, in 1472, and in 1587 was, by Pope Sixtus V., advanced to 
the dignity of fifth doctor of the Church. He was the rival in 
scholastic reputation of the Dominican, Thomas Aquinas ; and his 
works are characterized by a devotional spirit of a fervour. and 
pathos amply recognised by the fathers of the Reformation. 


Cajetan. (Chapter iv. § 5.) 


Cardinal Cajetan, whose real name was Thomas de Vio, took 
the name by which he is best known, from Cajeta, in the kingdom 
of Naples, where he was born in 1469. He was a distinguished 
member of the Dominican order, and held the office of general for 
ten years. He was made bishop of Cajeta, then archbishop of 
Palermo, and in 1517 was elevated to a place in the College of 
Cardinals. In the year following he was sent into Germany to 
combat Luther, and it was at his summons that the reformer 
appeared at Augsburg. Cardinal Cajetan wrote, amongst other 
works, a commentary on the theology of Thomas Aquinas. He 
died in 1534. 
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Calvin. (Chapter iv. § 14.) 


The reference in this chapter to “the learneder sort of divines 
in reformed Churchesj” will in all probability be to John Calvin, a 
passage in his Jzstitutes being named in the margin. Calvin. 
was born 1509, and died May 27th, 1564. He has been described 
as the divine and dialectician of the Reformation, as Luther was 
its orator, and Melanchthon its scholar. The J/stztutes were 
published at Basle in 1536. The work is wonderful, not only for 
its style and form, but its lucid and logical arrangements, and for 
the influence which it has exerted on the age which produced it, 
and on succeeding centuries. 


Cassianus. (Chapter iii. § 3; iv. § 13.) 


His real name was Jean Cassian. He was born about A.D. 350, 
and resided chiefly at Marseilles, where he founded the famous 
abbey of St. Victor, where he died in 443. He was ordained 
deacon at Constantinople by St. Chrysostom, and obtained 
priest’s orders at Marseilles. He founded two monasteries—one 
for men, the other for women; the former, it is said, contained 
5,000 monks. His chief works are his Wonastic lnstitutions 
and his Zwenty-four Conferences of the Fathers of the Desert, 
these were translated into French by Nicolas Fontaine. He also 
wrote a treatise on the Incarnation, directed against the Nestorian 
heresy. 


Chrysostom, Saint. (Chapter iv. SS 4, 13.) 


The ‘“golden-mouthed” bishop of Constantinople, born at 
Antioch 347 A.D. ; consecrated as bishop 398, on the death. of 
Nectarius (see below). An unsparing reformer, he was met in 
certain quarters with bitter opposition, and was deposed by the 
so-called “ Synod of the Oak” in 403. Recalled in a few days to 
Constantinople, he still set himself to resist the idolatrous festivi- 
ties which he found to be carried on, and was deposed from his 
office for the second time in the year following (404), and banished 
to Cacusus, on the borders of Armenia. His place of banish- 
ment was presently changed to a little town named Pityus, in 
Pontus, near the eastern border of the Euxine Sea. On his way 
thither, however, he died at Comanum, in Pontus, September 14), 
407. Chrysostom was the most eloquent, though not the most 
learned, of the Fathers. Dr. Samuel Davidson tells us that he had 
not, perhaps, “ any equal in the use of that impassioned eloquence 
which befits the pulpit, till the time of Jeremy Taylor.” ‘The 
epithet of Chrysostom, or ‘ golden-mouthed,’ was not given him 
until after his death. It is an honourable and just tribute to his 
oratory.” 
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Cyprian, Saint. (Chapter iv. § 6.) 


A distinguished bishop of North Africa, born at the commence- 
ment of the third century, probably at Carthage. He was, in the 
year 248, chosen bishop of Carthage—not without much opposi- 
tion from some of the elder presbyters. His severe and rigorous 
character as a disciplinarian brought him also into collision with 
the corrupt clergy of his diocese. In the Decian persecution (250) 
Cyprian was selected as a victim, the cry of the multitude being 
“Cyprianum ad leonem.” This danger he avoided by flight, but 
returned to Carthage in 251, and shewed himself an admirable 
bishop, especially in the time of a pestilence which ravaged the 
city. Other chief events in his life were his controversy with the 
bishop of Rome concerning the baptism of heretics ; his suffer- 
ings, together with the other African Christians, under the perse- 
cution of Valerian ; and his martyrdom, by order of the pro-consul 
Aspasius Paternus, 14th September, 258, upon his refusal to sacri- 
fice to the Roman gods. ‘The life of St. Cyprian was a special 
study of the late Archbishop Benson, whose history of the life and 
times of St. Cyprian was published after his own death. 


Duns Scotus. (Chapter iv. § 3.) 


A scholastic divine, born about 1265, educated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. Eminent for his talents and abilities, he was fora 
short time professor of theology at Oxford, but removed to Paris 
in 1301, where he occupied a similar position. It was Duns 
Scotus who first inculcated the doctrine of the “immaculate 
conception,” on which occasion the title of “Subtle Doctor” 
was conferred upon him. He died suddenly of apoplexy in 
1308. He was the head of the party of the Scotists against 
the Thomists, or followers of Thomas Aquinas. One of the best 
amongst the works of Duns Scotus is his questions or commen- 
taries upon the Sentences of Peter Lombard, to which several 
references will be found in the notes to the Sixth Book of the 
Polity. 

Durandus. (Chapter iv. § 3.) 


Durand, a learned French Benedictine, was born about Io12 at 
Neubourg, and died in 1089. Ata very early age he entered the 
monastery of Mont St. Catherine of Rouen. He was presently 
placed at the head of the Abbaye de St. Martin de Trouarn, in the 
diocese of Bayeux. The only one of Durand’s works now extant 
is his dogmatic treatise Of the Body and blood of Jesus Christ, 
against Beringer and his Opponents. 


Eudzemon. (Chapter iv. § 10.) 


A native of Alexandria, but a priest in the Church of Constanti- 
nople. He appears as the adviser of Nectarius, bishop of Con- 
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stantinople, in the matter of doing away with the office of 
penitentiary in the Greek Church. The narrative which Hooker 
gives of the events in reference to this charge is evidently gathered 
from the pages of the historian Socrates. (See below, Socrates.) 


Florence, Council of. (Chapter vi. § 9.) 


This was held at Florence (after first meeting at Ferrara) 
petween October 8, 1438, and July 6th, 1439. For a pictur- 
esque description of the Council, see Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
vol. vill. pp. 98-104. 


Gennadius. (Chapter iv. § 6.) 


An ecclesiastical writer of the fifth century, and a priest of Mar- 
seilles. We know but little of him or his works, but he himself 
tells us that he had composed eight books against all heresies, six 
against Nestorius, three against Pelagius, treatises on the Millen- 
nium and on the Apocalypse, and a letter “ De Fide.” 


Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa. (Chapter iv. § 6.) 


Born at Czesarea, in Cappadocia, about 331 A.D., and ordained 
by his brother, Basil the Great, in 372. He was appointed bishop 
of Nyssa, a small town in Cappadocia, and became a great oppo- 
nent of the Arian heresy. In 375 the emperor Valens, who 
favoured the Arian party, banished him from his see; but he 
was restored by the emperor Gratian in 378. He was present at 
the Council of Constantinople in 381, and took an active part in 
its business, especially in urging the addition to the Nicene Creed 
of an Article touching the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. His works 
consist of treatises on controversial and practical theology, homi- 
lies orations, and letters. 


Hassels. (Chapter iv. § 12.) 


Hassels, or Hessels, was theological professor at Louvain. He 
was present at the Council of Trent, where he died in 1551. [C. 
and P.] 


Leo. (Chapter iv. § 7.) 


The reference is to Pope Leo I. He was born about 390 A.D., 
and died November 10, 461. In early life we find him sent to 
Africa‘with the letters whereby Pelagius and Ccelestius were con- 
demned. At his suggestion Cassian (see above, Cassianus) wrote 
his treatise on the Incarnation against the Nestorians. The 
quotation made by Hooker from Leo’s writings occurs in his 
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Epistles. He was chosen} as pope in 440, and used all his 
power for the aggrandisement of the Roman See. It has been 
well said of Pope Leo I. that “he sustained his dignity with so 
much splendour, vigilance, and authority, that he made himself 
more celebrated in the Church than any of his predecessors.” 


Maimonides. (Chapter iy. $ 4.) 


His proper name was Moseh ben Maimon. He was born at 
Cordova in 1135. He was a profound student of the Bible and 
Rabbinic lore. And it is pointed out by Dr. Jost, his biographer 
and critic, that what gained for him his widespread influence was 
his interpretation of the inner spirit and meaning of the Levitical 
law. His greatest work was a complete collection of Jewish law, 
entitled, Zhe Second Law, arranged according to the Talmud in 
fourteen books, the first of which is prized by Jewish divines as 
of inestimable worth. They have a saying that ‘“‘ From Moses to 
Moses appeared no second Moses.” 


Wectarius. (Chapter iv. § 9.) 


It is not necessary to add much to the account given of Necta- 
rius by Hooker himself ; but it may be stated that he was conse- 
crated bishop of Constantinople A.D. 381. The account given by 
Hooker may be illustrated by a reference to Robertson’s Church 
fitstory, vol. i. p. 365. Nectarius died in the year 397, and was 
succeeded by the great St. Chrysostom. (See above, Chry- 


sostom.) 


Wicene Synod under Constantine. (Chapter v. § 8.) 


This Council was held at Niczea, in Bithynia, A.D. 325, and was 
attended by 318 bishops, and, in all, 2,048 ecclesiastics. (See 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. iii. p. 39.) At this Council was 
drawn up the Nicene Creed, with especial reference to the Arian 
heresies. (See Bishop Harold Browne on Article viii.) 


Novatianists. (Chapter iv. § 8.) 


Novatian, from whom the schism of the Novatianists took its 
name, was originally a presbyter of Rome. In or about 252 he 
was consecrated bishop, though irregularly, in opposition to Corne- 
lius, the elected bishop of Rome. The view of the Novatianists 
was, as will be seen by a careful study of Hooker’s argument, that 
“although lapsed penitents might be admitted to the Divine 
mercy, and therefore should be exhorted to repentance, yet the 
Church had no power to grant them absolution, and must for ever 
exclude them from communion ; and that a Church which com- 
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municated with such offenders forfeited its Christian character and 
privileges.” (Robertson’s Church History, vol. i. p. 122.) 


Occam. (Chapter vi. § 9.) 


William de Occam, a renowned logician, and the famous theo- 
logical reformer of the fourteenth century, was born at Occam or 
Ockham, a village in Surrey, about 1270. Little is known of his 
early years, but he is said to have been educated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. After studying under Duns Scotus at Paris, he 
became a Franciscan monk, and in this capacity was engaged in 
constant struggles with the papacy, maintaining the temporal 
authority of the French king, Philip the Fair. At length he 
was excommunicated by the Pope, and retired to Bavaria, where 
he died at Munich in or about 1347. He has been named the 
“Tnvincible Doctor” for his skill in logical discussion, and may be 
looked upon as one of the most conspicuous figures in the age in 
which he lived. He would, in these days, have been styled a Broad 
Churchman ; and his writings, it has been well said, “illustrate 
the kind and amount of free opinion which maintained itself in an 
age of intellectual torpor and traditionalism.” See also Mr. H. E. 
Malden’s “story of Surrey, p. 169. 


Origen. (Chapter iv. § 7.) 


Origen, one of the most eminent of the Fathers, was born at 
Alexandria, 185 A.D. From his youth upward he devoted himself 
to the study of the Scriptures, and when only eighteen years old, 
was appointed a teacher by the bishop. He soon devoted himself 
to critical labour on the sacred text, and after twenty-eight years’ 
labour he put forth his Afexapfla, or more properly Octopla, con- 
taining six different Greek versions of the Old Testament, the 
Hebrew text, and the Hebrew in Greek letters. He also wrote a 
Defence of Christianity against the heathen philosopher Celsus. 
He died in 254, leaving behind him the reputation of being the 
most learned of the Fathers. Owing to his departing in some 
points from the prevailing doctrines of the Church, he is the only 
one of the Greek Church Fathers whom the Church of Rome has 
refused to canonize. 


Peter Lombard. (Chapter v. § 2; chapter vi. § 8.) 


Born near Novara, in Lombardy, in the earlier part of the twelfth 
century, the actual date of his birth being unknown. In1159 he 
became bishop of Paris, and died five years later in 1164. Little 
is known as to the events of his life ; and his great reputation rests 
entirely upon the famous books of “ Sentences,” which were de- 
signed to be, and which gradually became, the manual of the 
schools. It will be noted that Hooker invariably designates Peter 
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Lombard as the “ Master of Sentences.” The books in question 
were four in number—dealing respectively with the doctrines of 
the Trinity ; of the Creation of all things ; of the Incarnation ; and 
of the Sacraments. 


Sadeel. (Chapter iv. § 14.) 


His real name was Antoine la Roche Chandieu, but, accord- 
ing to the custom of the times, he Hebraised his name to Sadeel, 
“The Song of God” (Chant de Dieu), He was born in 1534, at 
Chabot, a chateau in the Maconnais. He soon became a convert 
to the reformed faith, which brought upon him persecution and 
imprisonment. Being liberated, he proceeded to Berne, and after- 
wards to Geneva, where he officiated as regular pastor. He next 
became court preacher and chaplain to Henry IV. of France, and 
accompanied him during the wars of the League. Upon Henry’s 
reconciliation with Rome, he returned in 1589 to Geneva, where 
he continued to labour until his death in 1591. 


Salvianus. (Chapter iv. § 6.) 


One of the Fathers of the Church, who flourished in the fifth 
century. Neither the place nor the date of his birth is known. 
For some years he lived at Triers, where he married, but after- 
wards was settled at Marseilles. He was accustomed to write 
homilies for bishops who were not skilful in composition, which 
may account for the way in which Hooker ascribes to him the 
authorship of works commonly attributed to others, 


Socrates and Sozomen. (Chapter iv. S§ 8, 11.) 


Of these two, to whom Hooker refers as evidence in the matter 
of the Novatian controversy, the former is by far the best-known 
historian ; the works of the latter are published along with those 
of Socrates in the Paris edition of 1668. Socrates is a calm and 
impartial writer, and the seven books of his Eecleszastical History 
are of high value, being the best record extant of the period 
between the closing years of Constantine, say 300 A.D., to the 
year 439, in the reign of the younger Theodosius. In the brief 
preface to his work Socrates tells us that he desires to take up the 
history at the point where it was left by Eusebius, and “to put the 
simple truth before his readers.” Socrates speaks with fairness 
and candour of the Novatian party ; and being a trustworthy as 
well as a contemporaneous writer, he gives us a very good picture 
of what the Christianity of the fourth century really was. He was 
born about 379 A.D., and died in 458 or thereabouts. 
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Tertullian. (Chapters iv. S§ 4, 6,7; v. § 1.) 


Was the son of a pagan centurion of pro-consular rank at Car- 
thage. He was born about 160 A.D. He was converted to Chris- 
tianity and ordained presbyter in his native city. About 200 he 
embraced the tenets of the Montanists, and defended them with 
zeal and ability. His character was gloomy, severe, and fiery. 
He is described by Richard Hooker himself (chapter vi. § 6 of this 
book) as “a sponge steeped in wormwood and gall ; a man through 
too much severity merciless, and neither able to endure nor to be 
endured of any.” His diction is vigorous, but the style is so con- 
cise that it is harsh and difficult. He had, however, uncommon 
power of intellect and emotion ; hence he succeeded in impressing 
upon Latin theology a type which it never lost. Amongst his 
works may be noted Ve Penztentia, which is the treatise chiefly 
referred to by Hooker, and De Virginibus Velandzs, to which he 
also makes reference. The former was written before, and the 
latter after, his lapse into Montanism. 


Thomas Aquinas. (Chapters iv. § 3; vi. $9.) 


Of French birth, his real name being D’Aquins. He has been 
called the “ Angelic Doctor,” and was the most eminent scholastic 
of his age. He was born about A.D. 1224, and was educated at 
the university of Naples. He became a Dominican monk at the 
age of seventeen, and after three years of study in Paris he pro- 
ceeded to Cologne, where he remained until 1253, and was or- 
dained priest. Returning to Paris, he began to lecture upon the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, and soon attracted the attention of 
the learned, giving lectures in Rome. and the principal cities of 
Italy with marked success. He was gifted with great mental 
powers, which he consecrated to the study of theology and the 
service of the Church. By far the greatest of his works is the 
Summa Theologiz, which Dean Milman characterizes as the 
“authentic, authoritative, acknowledged code of Latin Christi- 
anity.” He died at the Cistercian Abbey of Fossa Nuova, in the 
diocese of Terracina, 12th March, 1274, while on his way to attend 
the second Council of Lyons. 


Trent, Council of. (Chapters iv. § 3 ; vi. § 12.) 


This famous Council was held in the years 1545 to 1563, and 
promulgated what have been well called its “monstrous decrees,” 
giving authority to Romish errors both in doctrine and practice. 
To counteract its influence, Archbishop Cranmer invited several 
of the most distinguished foreign divines in order to hold a sort 
of Protestant Council. Amongst these were Peter Martyr, Martin 
Bucer, and John A’Lasco. ‘“‘Forasmuch as our adversaries are 
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now holding their Councils at Trent,” writes Cranmer to Bullinger, 
“T considered it necessary to recommend his Majesty (Edward 
VI.) to grant his assistance, that in England or elsewhere there 
might be convoked a synod of the most learned and excellent 
persons, in which provision might be made for the purity of eccle- 


Siastical doctrine, and especially for an agreement upon the sacra- 
mentarian controversy.” 
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